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THE BUDGET. 


HE unprecedented promptitude with which the Budget 

is to be produced indicates Mr. Guapstone’s confidence 
in the justice and popularity of his proposals. If his antici- 
pations are justified by the event, he will have established an 
undeniable claim to the gratitude and respect of the country. 
It is perhaps fortunate that the most ingenious and enter- 
prising of financiers is entrusted with the duty of devising 
an arrangement which must necessarily be in some respects 
both novel and complicated. Unfriendly critics have some- 
times complained that Mr. Giapstone is too restless and 
busy in his interference with official usages and fiscal tradi- 


tions ; but the mariner who, 
for acalm unfit, 
Would steer too near the shore to show his wit, 


was also recognised as— 
A daring pilot in extremity, 
Pleased with the danger when the waves run high ; 


and at present the Finance Minister is imperatively called 
upon to introduce a bold and comprehensive project. The 
crisis happily occurs in a time of general prosperity, while 
the existing revenues are displaying more than ordinary elas- 
ticity. The country is fully able to meet any demands which 
may be made on its resources ; and the difficulty of framing 
a satisfactory scheme arises in part from the general diffusion 
of sound economic opinions. The peculiar disadvantages of 
every form of taxation are so thoroughly understood that it 
is necessary not only to construct a plausible measure, but 
to reduce the inconvenience of the inevitable burdens to the 
lowest point. 

National finance differs from private economy in the ma- 
terial circumstance that the receipts are entirely dependent 
on the expenses. As long as the nation is practically sol- 
vent, ways and means will be forthcoming for any supply 
which the public necessities may require. The CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEQUER is concerned only as a member of the 
Cabinet with the magnitude of the civil and military esta- 
blishments which are to be proposed to Parliament ; and 
accordingly, while he is at liberty to urge the exercise of 
parsimony on his colleagues, he must ultimately provide for 
the outlay which has been sanctioned by the collective body. 
For the same reasons, the House of Commons must 
either refuse to sanction the Estimates, or accept without 
inquiry the official calculation of expenditure. The only 
questions which properly arise, either in framing or in dis- 
cussing the Budget, are those which concern the com- 
parative mischief and productiveness of different modes of 
taxation. The problem which Mr. Giapsrone is called 
upon to solve is, how to avoid a prospective deficit. The 
ordinary revenue has largely increased, and the Long 
Annuities have fallen in; but the cost of the army and 
navy has increased by ten millions in eight years, and 
the miscellaneous expenditure has been considerably 
augmented during the same period. Mr. GLapstcne 
might, perhaps, personully wish to evade the difficulty by a 
large reduction of military establishments ; but the rest of the 
Cabinet, and the community at large, remember the enormous 
wastefulness of a similar policy when, in concert with the 
present Opposition and with some of his actual colleagues, he 
enforced it on the Government of 1856. The Volunteers also 
might justly complain of a breach of faith if their services were 
made an excuse for diminishing the securities which had al- 
ready been provided against the dangers of French aggression. 
There is reason, however, to hope that, when the navy is once 
placed on a satisfactory footing, the extraordinary expen- 
diture of the last two years may in future be considerably 
reduced. On the whole, it may be assumed that the 


Estimates for the year have been framed on a liberal scale. 


As the virtual author of the Treaty of Commerce, Mr. 
GapsTonE has imposed upon himself the additional task of 
making good a heavy diminution in the Customs’ duties on 
French produce. The protective taxes on manufactured 
articles, which ought long since to have been swept away, 
might possibly be diminished without loss to the Treasury, 
but if they are abolished, it will be necessary to provide for 
a deficiency of nearly a quarter of a million. It is impossible, 
until the Treaty of Commerce is published, to estimate the 
sacrifice of revenue on wine, but the immediate loss 
can scarcely fall below a half of the total amount, which 
exceeds two millions. If the reduction extends to brandy, 
there will be a further loss either of customs or of excise, 
which will bring up the estimated deficit to three or four 
millions. It is by no means improbable that Mr. GLapstonE 
will, at the same time, attempt a more comprehensive re- 
adjustment of the tariff. Four or five hundred articles, 
including French manufactures, might be struck out of the list 
at the cost of as many thousands of revenue ; and the great 
staples of indirect taxation which would remain by no means 
present a satisfactory appearance to the scientific financier. 
The duties on tea and sugar have been arrested in their pre- 
arranged descent ; the repeal of the excise on paper has 
in its favour many arguments, and not a few sophisms, as 
well as a principal advocate in the Cabinet ; and finally, the 
distressed shipowners urge, with unanswerable force, the 
anomaly of the timber duty imposed on the raw material of 
their industry. Any Chancellor of the Exchequer who is not 
satisfied with the present opportunity and perplexity of 
choice may be regarded as a glutton of fiscal difficulties. 

It is evidently impossible to counterbalance the proposed 
reductions by any alternative taxes on consumption. The 
Customs and Excise will still provide three-fifths of the entire 
revenue, and it would be absurd to relieve wine drinkers at 
the expense of any other class of consumers. The Stamps, 
although they may in some respects be more manageable, 
admit of little extension, and if a rational system of land- 
transfer is ever introduced, the taxes on conveyance may 
perhaps be profitably reduced. The Assessed taxes are, from 
their nature, unlikely to be rendered more productive by any 
increase of rates, and it only remains to fall back on the un- 
popular resource of direct taxation. No more equitable 
measure could be devised than an extension of the house- 
duty downwards from the existing limit of 20/. to 10/. of rental. 
The proposal was unfortunately brought forward by Mr. 
DIsRAELI in 1852 as a part of a Budget which was otherwise 
indefensible, and the members of the present Government 
would probably be held, by the borough members, to the 
pledge which might be implied from their votes in Opposition. 
If, however, Mr. Gladstone proposes the extension, he may 
perhaps rely on the general disinclination to any considerable 
increase of the Income-tax. Before resorting to his ultimate 


and inevitable proposal, he will perhaps complete his former 
measure of justice by bringing landed property within the 
range of the probate duty. 


There never was a more wanton or reckless barter of public 
interests for popularity than the reduction of the Income- 
tax from 7d. to 5d. in 1858. Mr. Disraxti proposed the 
measure in the hope of keeping his party in power, and Mr. 
GLADSTONE supported it because it fell in with an unintelli- 
gible crotchet of his own about an imaginary contract 
between the country and itself to its own disadvantage. 
But for this act of deliberate mismanagement, the tax would 
not have been nearly doubled in the past year, with the ad- 
ditional annoyance of a payment in the most incon- 
venient form. Unless some unseasonable passion for verbal 
consistency prevails over obvious expediency, Mr. GLADSTONE 
will be compelled to perpetuate the tax to which the country 
has been so long accustomed. There is probably no single 
impost which is, on the whole, so just and so little oppressive. 
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The clamour which has occasionally been raised against 
an equal assessment on all incomes has been of late com- 
paratively dormant. When it revives, it can only be met 
by full and patient discussion ; and it is at least satisfactory 
to Know that an arithmetical demonstration can never be 


invalidated by controversy. Mr. Bricurt has, in this respect, , 


served the cause of truth by expressing popular injustice in 
an offensive form ; and the Liverpool Association, in a half- 
crazy publication called the Financial Reformer, frequently 
exaggerates even Mr. Bricut’s unfairness. The exemption 
of earnings, of profits, and of salaries from a tax imposed on 
the returns of property would be an obvious act of plunder. 
The assessment of the two classes of income at. different 
rates would in reality involve the same unjust principle. 
Seven years ago, Mr. GLapstove led the House of Commons 
away, by a skilful diversion, from an act of iniquity which 
the majority of its members had previously contemplated. 
In the approaching debates, he will probably find it necessary 
to avow the principle of equal and indiscriminate taxation, 
as well as to apply it in practice. 


LORD DERBY AND THE IRISH CATHOLICS. 


EXT week the Government will probably have to undergo 
the first. serious trial of strength that they have had to 
encounter since their accession to office. The Irish Roman 
Catholic members are under such strong compulsion from the 
priests, that if the question is directly put to them whether 
they have confidence in a Government that looks with friendly 
eyes on the secularization of the Romagna, they can scarcely 
avoid voting, at all hazards, with the Opposition. The 
Budget cannot fail to offer a handle to the Conservative 
party, if their leaders are resolved on using the opportunity. 
Whatever may be the nature of Mr. Giapstonr’s financial 
measures, they are sure to be open to obvious criticism. It 
will be easy to object to the Treaty of Commerce that it 
ought never to have been signed, and the abstract principles 
of Free Trade may be quoted by Protectionists against their 
adversaries. It will be equally easy to take up the cause of 
the poor, and to protest against the iniquity of employing the 
surplus created by the extinction of the Long Annuities in 
reducing the price of claret on rich men’s tables, and silk on 
the backs of ladies, while the poor man groans under heavy 
duties on sugar and tea. No skill can prevent such methods 
of attack being open to Mr. DisrakE.t and his followers. The 
substautial question is whether the Conservative party will 
avail themselves of these engines of offence to defeat the 
Government. If they decided to do so—if the Protectionist 
members were caught by the delight of supporting a policy 
that would annoy Mr. Coppen— if the more liberal members of 
the party would follow the lead from deference to the abstract 
doctrines of Free Trade—and if the Irish Roman Catholics 
are as much under priestly dictation as they represent them- 
selves to be, the Government would in all probability be 
defeated. If, however, the Conservative leaders will but 
allow themselves to reflect on the price at which such a 
victory must be purchased, we cannot but believe they will 
hesitate. It is difficult to imagine a greater calamity to 
their party, and to the country generally, than that they 
should snatch ait office under such circumstances. 

The Conservative organs loudly reiterate contemptuous 
denials that any coalition has been planned between Lord 
Dexsy and the Irish Roman Catholics. What they mean to 
deny is that a formal compact has been entered into by which 
Lord Dersy undertakes that he will support the Porz on 
the one part, and the Irish members undertake that they 
will support Lord Dersy’s domestic policy on the other. 
None but babies in political knowledge could believe in the 
existence of such a compact. But a compact may exist 
virtually, and by the force of circumstances, although it is 
never put into words, and although one of the parties to it 
deplores its existence. If the Conservatives came into office 
by a coalition, however unpremeditated or however innocent, 
with the Irish Roman Catholics, they would have to choose 
at once between two evils. Either they must allow these 
dangerous allies to colour their foreign policy, or, having used 
them to gain office, they must afterwards throw them over- 
board. If they chose the first course, they would revive the 
incubus of the Irish Brigade, hanging like a clog round the 
throat of English parties, and constantly attempting to 
thwart the wishes of the English people. It is far more 
probable that they would take the other line, They would 
hold themselves out as bound by the conduct of their prede- 
cessors, and would really support Sardinia as effectually as 


the present Government. The most they would do would 
be to encourage Lord Matmessury to write a despatch to 
the Court of Turin setting forth the immortal truth that 
ambition isa dangerous thing. This would not content the 
Roman Catholics, and the Brigade would rapidly select ag 
occasion of revenging their disappointment. The tide of 
battle would turn, the present Government would return to 
offige, and the Conservatives would sneak into obscurity 
after a few weeks of contemptible triumph. 

But all this supposes that the present Government would 
resign without going to the country. Why should they 
throw away a weapon that is so certain to turn to their 
profit? If the vote on which they were defeated touched 
directly on a treaty that has actually been signed, they could 
scarcely, if they wished, go out of office without asking the con- 
stituencies whether this treaty was or was not to remain in 
force. Even if the vote was faken on a subsidiary point, 
it would immediately appear from the division list that the 
adverse majority was attained by the co-operation of the Roman 
Catholics. No Government would throw away so strong a 
card as that which this challenge to Protestantism would 
place in their hands. They would go to the country on the 
question whether Protestant England was toabandon her sym- 
pathies for free Italy in order to please the Roman Catholic 
adherents of despotic Powers. The answer of England 
cannot be doubted for a moment. It would be in 
vain for Conservative candidates to invoke the me- 
mory of their own private Protestantism, and to vow 
to heaven that they would never accept Catholic dic- 
tation. Their adversaries would urge the unanswerable 
reply that, whether willingly or not, the Conservatives 
had profited by a Catholic coalition, and that they could 
only hope to return to office by the concurrence of their 
new allies. It would be impossible to avoid raising a 
distinct religious issue. Noone who knows England can 
doubt the result. The whole Liberal party, the vast majority 
of educated men, the entire body of Protestant Dissenters, 
would vote to a man against Lord Dersy and the Pore. It 
would be a question of principle, and of principle put in its 
most glowing and exciting shape. There are thousands of 
voters who never vote because they do not feel much interest 
in elections, or because their private sympathies are at 
variance with their traditionary politics. Such men would 
be no longer neutral. When once it was brought home to them 
that by their vote they were to determine whether a small 
knot of Irish Roman Catholics was to frustrate the hopes of 
Italy, they would no longer permit themselves to be inactive. 
They would overcome indolence; they would risk the 
disruption of private friendships ; they would even, in many 
cases, abjure their party, and vote as Protestants and free- 
men. The Ministry would be much stronger in the new 
Parliament than in the present one ; but the confirmation 
of their power would by no means allay the evils that the 
attack on it had evoked. Religious hatred may be kindled 
ina day, but years must elapse before it is extinguished. 
It is painful to think of the consequences of electing a 
Parliament pledged to represent Protestant fanaticism. The 
successful adversaries of the Pope would long to use the sword 
of Gideon, and’ to smite the idolaters hip and thigh. The 
principles of toleration, of charity, and common sense would 
have to undergo a severe shock ; and very possibly the present 
generation might never witness the end of the strife which 
would be let loose if, for the sake of a precarious tenure of 
office during a few anxious weeks, the Conservatives set 
English Protestantism in array against Irish Catholicism. 

We may also take a narrower ground, but one which well 
deserves consideration. If the Opposition accept the aid of 
the Irish Brigade to defeat the Government, we must bid 
good-bye to all hopes of a moderate Reform Biil. The Con- 
servatives cannot possibly be in a better position to face 
Reform than they are in now. All parties want to get the 
matter settled, the press is free from excitement, the labour- 
ing population is indifferent, and the Opposition is so numeri- 
cally strong in the House of Commons that the Government 
will be obliged to pay a proper tribute to its importance. 
But if the Conservatives force on a premature dissolution 
they will come back to Westminster crippled in strength, 
weakened in numbers, hated by all moderate men, and re- 
garded by the lower classes as the accomplices of the abomi- 
nations of Rome. Nothing will be so gratifying to a new 
Parliament, fresh from the excitement of religious contro- 
versy, as to pass a Reform Bill that will cut up the Conser- 
vatives root and branch. All religious parties are cruel, and 
the Puritans are not even among the most merciful. No one 
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can calculate the fury to which the voters in English boroughs 
might be worked up if they thought that at a critical mo- 
ment in the face of Europe Irish Roman Catholics were 
tyrannizing over them. They are quite capable of pledging 
their representatives to make a clean sweep of the recreant 
boroughs that ventured to return enemies of Protestantism. 
Unless Lord Dersy listens to evil counsellors, we cannot for 
a moment believe that he would, for selfish ends, bring such 
misery on his country andsuch destruction on his party. In the 
wretched Republics of South America, it is the fashion for 
political opponents to admit of no compromise, to be reckless 
of the morrow, and to plunge the first knife that comes to 
hand into the breast of theenemy. But in England we may 
expect those who aspire to the rank of statesmen will count the 
cost of what they do, and Lord Dersy will be utterly un- 
worthy of the name he bears, of the party he leads and the 
position he has attained, if he subjects his country to the 
evils that must necessarily flow from his resuscitating the 
Irish Brigade and accepting its treacherous assistance. 


HE Pops is a troublesome client to the advocates who 
successively undertake his cause. When the French 
Government promised reforms and secular administration in 
his name, Pius 1X. never lost an opportunity of repudiating 
the pledges which might have interfered with his absolute 
sovereignty. There is something almost respectable in the 
calculated obstinacy with which he pursues a similar course 
at a more dangerous crisis. Some of the ablest writers in 
France have undertaken his defence, either under the influ- 
ence of conviction or in the hope of finding a tenable ground 
of opposition to the Imperial policy. Zealous Catholies prove 
that the independence of the Holy See is essential to the 
freedom of religion ; and politicians assert that the mainte- 
nance of the Papacy is the historical right and duty of 
France. Many champions of the Church profess a cordial 
sympathy for Italian freedom, but all spiritual and temporal 
arguments assume that the inviolability of St. Peter’s patri- 
mony is founded on peculiar and exceptional grounds. The 
Freuch Government, instead of suppressing the Univers and 
warning the temperate and thoughtful Correspondant, would 
have acted more wisely in leaving the successor of St. Peter 
to neutralize the ingenuity of his supporters. According to 
a document, in the nature of a pastoral, addressed to the 
prelates of the Catholic world, the Pope ideutifies his 
cause with that of all the Italian Princes who have 
lately been expelled from their dominions. The revolt 
in Modena turns out to be as “ abominable” as the 
separation of the Romagna, and one reason for rejecting 
the advice of the “very great Emperor of the Frencn” is 
founded on the injury which might be incidentally inflicted 
on the dispossessed potentates in the neighbourhood. 
Heretical understandings, already puzzled by the erection of 
the temporal dominion into an article of faith, are brought to 
a stand by the apostolical guarantee which is given to the 
divine right of Italian princes. As a sovereign, the Pope 
has an undoubted right to protest against political changes 
which he may consider pernicious to himself, or opposed to 
the general welfare ; but archbishops and bishops are 
not the proper recipients of diplomatic communications, nor 
have they any competency to consider revolutions and 
dynastic pretensions. An appeal to Archbishop CULLEN or to 
the Bishop of OrtEaNs on the claims of the Boursons of 
Parma can only be justified on the assumption that legiti- 
mate succession forms a part of the Catholic dogma. It 
would not be difficult to show that Prus IX. virtually reco- 
guises Henry V. when he denounces interference with the 
regency of his sister. The French patriots who necessarily 
profess to have sympathized with the national cause during 
the Lombard campaign, will find a new difficulty in recon- 
ciling their spiritual allegiance with their indispensable 
enthusiasm for the glory of their country. No reasonable 
objection can be offered to the Papal exposition of the Im- 
perial inconsistency and perfidy, except that reproaches are 
unprofitable, “The inexorable logic of facts” must, as the 
Emperor Napoueon justly observes, overrule hasty promises 
as well as plausible arguments. The Romagna cannot be 
reconquered for the Pops, because, when the work was done, 
it would be necessary to maintain a permanent French gar- 
rison in the province at the cost of a more flagrant 
inconsistency than the utterance of a few contradictory 
declarations. 
The logic of facts has nearly developed itself into the 


annexation which Central Italy has long demanded. Count 
Cavour announces, in the technical language of diplomacy, 
that his Government will persevere in its policy ; and as soon 
as the representatives of the outlying provinces have taken 
their seats in the Parliament of Turin, the North Italian 
Kingdom will have attained an actual existence which may 
afterwards be recognised by foreign Powers at their pleasure 
and convenience. England, and perhaps France, will readily 
acquiesce in the arrangement ; and it is desirable that the 
annexation should be completed while the two great Powers 
are still disposed to act in concert. The restless ambition of 
the Imperial Government never permits the continuance of 
tranquillity or confidence for many months together. It is 
now evident that the recent adoption of English maxims of 
international law was intended to excuse the spoliation 
of any territory which might unfortunately excite the 
cupidity of France. English writers and statesmen 
have maintained that an independent State, after changing 
its form of Government, is entitled to arrange its 
domestic institutions without foreign interference. It was 
admitted that the Italian Dukes had a right to reconquer 
Florence and Modena, and that the Pope was fully entitled 
to assert his authority in the Romagna ; but as the provinces 
were actually administered by provisional Governments, it 
only remained for England to acquiesce in a fact with which 
it was wholly unconcerned. The further proposal of an- 
nexation to Piedmont involved a question of general policy 
which could only be solved by the admission that the plan 
would conduce to the welfare of Italy and of Europe. From 
the beginning of the controversy to the present stage, 

England has consistently maintained the sanctity of all 
existing rights. If illicit inferences are hereafter deduced 
from irrefragable principles, no blame will attach to a 

State which, throughout the crisis, has never enter- 

tained a desire for any selfish advantage nor neglected 

an opportunity of seconding the just wishes of the Italian 

people. The French Government appeared to arrive by a 

different and eccentric course at the same practical conclu- 

sion. Having attacked Austria, in defiance of English advice, 

and concluded the peace of Villafranea to the disappointment 

of sanguine English hopes, Napoxron IIL, still dissenting 

from his ally, attempted to effect the restoration of the 

Dukes, and announced through his agents his determination 

to maintain the inviolability of the Papal territory. After 

some months of ambiguous demoustratious, the Emperor 

suddenly veered round to a liberal policy, and after suppress- 

ing at home the hostile demonstrations against England 

which he had previously originated and encouraged, he an- 

nounced, in the famous pamphlet on “the Pope and the 

“ Congress,” his acquiescence in the independence of all the 

revolted Italian provinces. It now appears that respect for 

de facto Governments is interpreted to mean an utter dis- 

regard of all the ordinary rules of international comity, of 
justice, and of law. 

The assertion that the cession of Savoy and of Nice was 
settled by a treaty in October, 1858, can scarcely be literally 
true. Only a few days ago, the Governor of Chambery for- 
mally assured the inhabitauts of the town that the Kixe had 
never entertained the notion of ceding Savoy to France. It 
is difficult, however, to believe that a project which is 
now audaciously avowed was never encouraged by the Pied- 
montese Government in the negotiations which preceded the 
Italian war. It may also be true that the expedition into Lom- 
bardy was positively determined upon some months before the 
pretext for the quarrel was furnished by the march of Austrian 
reinforcements into Italy. The intention of annexing Savoy, 
though wholly irreconcilable, is unfortunately not incom- 
patible, with repeated declarations that France sought no 
territorial aggrandizement by the war. In the course of last 
summer Count assured Lord Cowxey that the 
Emperor had no intention of proposing the annexation. It 
has often been remarked as a moral peculiarity in the Em- 
peror Napoixon’s character, that he takes an unnecessary 
pleasure in binding himself by formal promises to abstain 
from the particular act which he has already determined to 
perform. France, the only nation which goes to war for an 
idea, is now about to verify the promises which announced, 
twelve months ago, that the rupture with Austria implied 
the meditated plunder of Piedmont. 

A French Government newspaper declares, with an impu- 
dent cynicism, that the people of Savoy have the same right 
as the people of Italy to declare their opinions in perfect 
security and in In other words, the suibjects of 


dependence. 
a neighbouring Power, which has never been disturbed or 
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menaced in the exercise of its authority, are at liberty to 
engage with impunity in treasonable intrigues for the esta- 
blishment of a foreign sovereignty. It happens that the 
people of the border district of Chambery have ventured to 
express their unanimous disapproval of the proposed annex- 
ation. Perhaps they may remember that they are subjects 
of a free and constitutional Government, and that their 
greedy neighbours tamely submit to .a debasing military 
despotism. The French journalist actually complains that 
“ the Sardinian authorities are everywhere encouraging the 
“ movement against the annexation of Savoy ;” and he hopes 
that orders will be issued from Turin “to remove these im- 
“ pediments,” and to put a stop to “this intolerable state of 
“things.” “The Empire is Peace ;” and if the peace is illus- 
trated by the perpetual alternation or union of fraud and 
force, Europe will soon form the conclusion that the Empire 
is piracy. 

The doctrine of the Patrie will admit of wide extension. 
There are other countries besides Savoy which either use the 
French language, or were included in the first French 
Empire. The Rhine Provinces “have a right to declare 
“ their opinions in perfect security and complete indepen- 
“dence.” The “intolerable state of things” which with- 
holds Belgium from similar expressions of sympathy will 
soon require French interference ; and it is hardly necessary 
to observe that the aspirations of the Channel Islands for 
annexation to the neighbouring Continent will deserve the 
cordial assistance of Brest and Cherbourg. By the annexa- 
tion of Savoy, Switzerland will becomea French dependency, 
and the county of Nice will bring French fleets into the 
neighbourhood of Genoa, while French armies will at any 
moment be ready to descend on Turin. It may, perhaps, be 
impossible to avert a measure which destroys the balance of 
ee in Europe; but the partial realization of the well- 

nown Imperial programme will inspire every Government 
with anxiety and distrust. It is not even certain that the 
House of Commons will accept with enthusiasm the com- 
mercial treaty which could only be defended against econo- 
mical criticism as the price of alliance and of permanent peace. 


. ARITHMETIC AND REFORM. 


HE reproach of “mean and cruel legislation ” constitutes 
the only good reason which has been assigned for re- 
forming the British Parliament. The sham reasons which 
are sometimes offered amount at best to weak metaphors. 
The language put into her Masesty’s mouth about settling 
the representation upon a “firm” and “broad” basis, is merely 
a trope; and the other current phrases, such as “ enlarging 
“the area of the Constitution,” and “opening wider the 
“doors of the Constitution,” convey only rhetorical figures, 
which, as the logician tells us, are so far from proving any- 
thing, that the first thing to be proved about them is that 
they have any relation whatever to the subject in hand. 
The best way of replying to a metaphor is to invent a coun- 
ter-metaphor ; and anybody of the least imagination or 
rhetorical practice could devise half a dozen figures in a 
quarter of an hour, each of which would count for as much 
as the neatest of these precious comparisons. It is not so 
with Mr. Bricut’s indictment against existing institutions. 
If it be true that the legislation of the British Parliament has 
been mean and cruel—shamelessly favourable to the class 
which has most influence in the constituencies, and grossly 
unfair to the unrepresented masses—there is at once a plea 
for Reform which it is hard to gainsay. The solid ground 
assumed in 1831 by the assailants of the old unreformed 
Parliament was its obstructiveness. Much nonsense was 
talked in those days, but the serious charge against a repre- 
sentation recruited so largely as that was from nomination 
seats was that it stood in the way of improvement; and the 
reproach was substantiated by a stream of amelioration in the 
Church, the Law, and the Municipalities which had its way 
as soon as the Reform Bill was passed, and which had evi- 
dently been dammed up till then. If the same sort of obsti- 
nacy is justly chargeable on the existing House of Commons, 
a strong case is established for further Reform. Mr. Bricut 
hits the nail exactly on the head. Mean and cruel legisla- 
tion is the worst of crimes in a representative assembly, and, 
if it can only be made out against the House of Commons 
that it has perpetrated this wickedness, there is something 
ag cogent than a metaphor to excuse the coming Reform 
ill. 
Everybody who has a mind to ascertain the exact amount 
of fact which lies behind Mr. Bricut’s aspersion would do 


well to consult an excellent article on “ British Taxation,” 
in the current Number of the Ldinburgh Review. There may 
be read the defence of every one of the positions maintained 
from time to time by this journal, but they are set out with a 
fuluess of arithmetical detail which our space has never per- 
mitted us to introduce. It may there be seen that the taxa- 
tion per head of the country has steadily decreased ever 
since the end of the war in 1815, and is now less than it was 
at the beginning of the century, before Great Britain 
undertook to bear the entire burden of the European struggle 
for nationality and freedom. The existing taxes, it will be 
found, are now levied upon an income which is just 
double that possessed by the nation at the Peace of Amiens; 
and further, whatever difference exists between the imposts 
of 1803 and the imposts of 1860, arises exclusively from the 
taxation having been shifted from the labouring to the pro- 
prietary classes. The country, therefore, pays no more taxes 
per head than it did at the commencement of the century ; it 
pays what it does pay out of double resources ; and it pays out 
of the proceeds of property an enormous proportion of that 
share of the revenue which formerly came out of the wages 
of labour. The comparison with other couutries gives still 
more instructive results, While all this change has been going 
on—while the taxes have been steadily reduced, and while 
every single diminution has been directed to the relief of the 
working classes—nothing of the kind has taken place in 
France or America. So far as France is concerned, we 
believe that not oue single tax or duty has yet been taken 
off since 1815. The additions made to the imposts have been 
solely effected in those which concern the mass of the 
community ; and the French tariff, as French economists 
have repeatedly pointed out, is infinitely more stringent than 
that expressly devised by Napotgon for the exclusion of 
British manufactures. It is more difficult to rely on 
general propositions about America, on account of the 
differences of taxation in the separate States; but we 
believe that it may be confidently asserted that taxa- 
tion is considerably heavier than it was in 1815, and 
that the Federal tariff is more severely protective, or— 
what is the same thing—that it presses more harshly on the 
mechanic and the small farmer. This fact, that a constant 
alleviation of fiscal burdens has been proceeding here which 
has had no parallel in any other community, is of course 
conclusive as to the charge of “mean and cruel” legislation. 
That reproach would still be a “mean and cruel” misrepre- 
sentation, even though the actual taxation of Great Britain 
had happened to be heavier than in France or the United 
States. But the Zdinburgh Reviewer shows distinctly that 
it is not heavier. “ Revenue for revenue,” he says, “ we are 
“ scarcely more heavily taxed than France ;” or, in other 
words, the taxation per head is much the same in the two 
countries; but “wealth for wealth, or expenditure for 
“ expenditure, our fiscal burdens are unquestionably lighter.” 
Mr. Normay’s calculation, in fact, is that the Englishman 
pays about half as much in taxes as the Frenchman. The 
United States have no more advantage over Great Britain 
than France has. The taxation per head is smaller in 
America, but the wealth out of which it is paid is con- 
siderably less; “the proportion of each man’s income 
“ demanded by the State is considerably smaller here than 
“in the United States.” And it should be repeated that, 
in America as in France, nearly the whole of the customs’ 
duties levied are protective, so that they mulct the general 
consumer of large sums of money which never find their way 
into the Exchequer, and never appear in the revenue returns. 
The proved outrageousness of the statements which have 
been bandied about during the late agitation is so startling 
that we may be pardoned if our first impulse is to impute 
downright fraud to the persons who have given them cur- 
rency. Yet we certainly suspect Mr. Bricur of no such 
thing, and we dare say that the scribe of the apocryphal 
Association at Liverpool has no clearly formed intention of 
deceiving. The hypothesis that this last gentleman is, let 
us say, some local barrister who does Mr. Ropertson GLap- 
sTONE’s figures just as he would do Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap’s cases, if he could get them, is a sufficient expla- 
nation of his arithmetical audacity in the “People’s Blue- 
“book.” Probably the fee on his brief is not sufficient 
to pay for much research. Where it costs no labour 
to be particular, he is always extremely minute—never 
talking, for example, of five millions sterling, but always of 
5,007,023/. 13s. 6d. Where, however, particularity could not 
be attained without some tiresome calculations, he puts you 


off naturally with a round number, as in the instance where 
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he asserts the cost of collecting the indirect taxes to be ten 
r cent. on their amount—the truth being, as the Reviewer 
shows, that the cost varies between 3} per cent. and 4 per 
sent. Mr. Bricut’s carelessness, on the other hand, 
may be supposed to arise from his assuming his con- 
dusion before he has proved it. He seems, in fact, to 
have been quite spoiled by his share in the Free-trade 
agitation. The paradox which lay at the root of the 
Protectionist theory was so gross that it was hardly 
possible to go wrong in the attempt to refute it. The 
scent was so strong that the dullest hound never found him- 
self at fault, and a speaker with the slightest power of clear 
exposition might start from almost any premises and come 
out triumphant at the end. In these latter days, however, 
Mr. Bricut has undertaken to defend a paradox pretty nearly 
as untenable as the doctrine of purchase in the dearest 
market, and the consequence is that the great powers which 
he unquestionably possesses only stand in his way. Mr. 
Bricut has not the gift of arithmetical sophistication. He 
cannot, like Sir ArcurBaLp Atison, falsify his figures by 
every sort of artifice, and then conceal the fraud in a 
haze of incoherent and contradictory phraseology. His 
fallacies 
at the bottom show with sharp distinctness through 
the clearly flowing stream. When the late agitation com- 
menced, he gave his fundamental propositions so confidently, 
aud reasoned on them so unshrinkingly, that people hesi- 
tated before they treated his arguments with downright 
disrespect. Some of his positions they accepted, while they 
denied his conclusions. But this is not the way to deal with 
Mr. Bricut. He is rarely weak in his superstructure, but 
he builds on a quicksand. It will never be forgotten by 
those who have to contend against him in future, that he 
entered upon a controversy which turned entirely upon facts 
and figures with no better equipment than a passionate 
hatred of one class and of a certain number of individuals. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE UNIVERS. 


a Emperor of the Frexcn might have reduced the 
Pore to the “cultivation of ruins,’ or even transported 
him bodily to Fontainebleau, without causing as much con- 
sternation to the French clergy as he has done by the sup- 
pression of the Univers. No better provided with repre- 
sentative councils than the English Church, the French 
ecclesiastics have long found a bond of union in this pugna- 
cious little newspaper. Few sheets have been so regularly 
worn to pieces by assiduous thumbing. Passing from hand 
to hand, it penetrated to every presbytére, the sole break in 
the dreariness of that dreariest of existences which is led by 
the French curé. Cut off by his superior education from 
the rude peasants among whom he lives, and yet not suffi- 
ciently refined for intimacy with the class which inhabits 
the chateaux, a French priest would be the most desolate of 
human beings without the stimulus which his newspapers 
supply. The Univers exactly suited him. It was essen- 
tially a clerical paper, and never won any considerable 
favour even with the ultra-Catholic laity. The Ultramon- 
tanism which it preached was exactly the theory which has 
most attraction for an order of men which derives no dignity 
or consideration from its domestic position. The priest is a 
peasant by extraction, and generally not above half a gentle- 
man in manners; nor does the scholastic learning in which 
he is trained give him any capacity for shining among the 
educated classes of modern France. His pride, therefore, is 
to feel himself a citizen of the world-wide commonwealth 
which the Church is supposed to constitute according to Ultra- 
montane ideas ; and it was exactly this pride of class which 
the Univers sedulously fed. It always addressed itself to the 
peasant-priest, whose sources of self-satisfaction lay quite 
outside his country. Much, therefore, as the elder Boursons 
have sacrificed for the sake of the Church, it was never the 
least Legitimist. Its secular prejudices were those of the 
French paysan, not those of the French noblesse. It sup- 
ported any power which thought it worth while to conciliate 
the priesthood. It flattered the Republic as long as the 
Republicans employed the cwrés to bless the trees of liberty. 
It became Bonapartist as soon as the Prince PresipENt 
took to flirting with the Church, and, while he continued 
that occupation, it was not the least shocked by his spolia- 
tion of the House of Orleans. It was as little French as a 
journal written by born Frenchmen could be. It hated 
the Tribune, the theatre, the feuilleton—all that modern 


but the world of which it was a citizen ought to contain no 
England. 
Much as it will be missed by the French clergy, we expect 
no particular consequences from its suppression. The 
danger of a clerical opposition in France is greatly over- 
rated in England, for the very Ultramontanism which the 
priests have learned to profess cuts them off from sympathy 
with every other class in the nation. It is, after all, only in 
free countries that a priestly party is formidable, for there 
every fraction of the community must be reckoned with, 
and a coherent minority by judicious alliances may always 
wake its influence felt. But in despotically-governed mo- 
narchies, Ultramontanism must either be patronized by the 
Government, or it is merely a futile, feeble, and uninfluential 
theory. Nobody in France will conspire against the Empire 
more than he did before because M. VeuiLLot, whose two 
warnings constituted him a confessor, has now been made a 
martyr by official suppression. Yet, though no serious 
effects will be traceable to its misfortune, the Univers will 
be regretted. French journalists will mourn over the loss 
of an opponent whose permitted license gave them something 
to write about ; and the hint of the Moniteur that there will 
be now no excuse for indulging in theological controversy 
will be recognised as asad truth in the office of many a 
Parisian paper. Nor will the few Englishmen who were 
in the habit of glancing over the barren columns of the 
French press be altogether pleased at the disappearance of 
this daily “reviler.” The Univers, with all its faults, was 
not stupid. If it did nothing else, it roused the bile and 
stirre.| the blood. Indeed, heartily and constantly as it abused 
England, there was something English about it. It was less 
under the influence of French literary conventionalities than 
its contemporaries. It spoke with a directness not usual in 
France, and, within the narrow sphere of the ideas which 
it permitted itself, it often displayed a shrewd common-sense. 
Even in the best days of French journalism, the English 
reader who found the Débats snowy-cold, and could scarcely 
persuade himself that the abstractions of Em1Le pz GiraRDIN 
in the Presse were penned by a being with like passions to 
ourselves, would sometimes turn with a feeling of relief 
to the shabby little pages of the Univers. Moreover, there 
was nothing about it of the unutterable vulgarity and pettiness 
which distinguishes the professed religious journals of this 
country. Were we trying to find a parallel for it, we should 
be disposed to compare it to the Zimes in one of its seasons 
of religious frenzy. There was the same mixture of sense and 
insanity which is exhibited by the leading journal at those 
periods when one article out of every three has to he directed 
against Cardinal WISEMAN or a confessionalizing curate. 
When a company of Parisian malcontents, arguing from the 
absence of physical resemblance, were denying the Bona- 
partist paternity of Lovis Napoteon, M. Turers is said 
to have remarked that in all history there had not been two 
minds so strikingly alike as those of the present Emperor of 
the Frencu and of his uncle. They have at all events one 
trait of character in common. They thoroughly despise their 
tools. Just as Prussia and Spain, which had so long lent 
themselves to the ambition of Naportzon I, were far 
worse used by him than the nations who had never lost an 
opportunity of resisting him, so the clergy and the Univers, 
who have given Louis NaPo.eon a thick-and-thin support, 
are now much more harshly treated than those dynastic 
parties and their organs which have consistently stood 
aloof from him. The part which the priests and their 
newspaper hoped to play is one which a Bonaparte 
does not tolerate. They conceived themselves to have a sort 
of contract with the Emprror, under which, in return for 
their connivance and support, they were to have a certain 
measure of liberty allowed them, and their special interests 
were to be considered sacred. But the household of Napo- 
LEON III. must consist not of hired servants but of bought 
serfs. He will purchase an instrument and will gild it 
handsomely, but it must do his work indiscriminately or 
it will be remorselessly snapped in two. His uncle loaded 
the Kings of Saxony and Bavaria with favours because they 
remained servile to the close ; but had they at length revolted, 
like Prussia, against his imperious commands, he would have 
blotted their dominions from the map with two strokes of his 
pencil. M. Brtiavtz, the ex-Constitutionalist, M. Barocue, 
the ex-Republican, and M. Trortona, the venal jurist, will con- 
tinue to be profusely paid and gorgeously decorated so long as 
their stomachs are proof against every sort of dirty work, but 
the merest remonstrance against an order would cause them 


Frenchmen love. It might be called entirely cosmopolitan, 
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M. px Monrarempenr and M, Opipon Barnot have not, in 
reality, more of the Emperor's respect than the most devoted 
of his servants, He would give up an opinion of his own to 
obtain their services, while he would assuredly not waste a 
sentence to dispel the scruples of a TropLone or a BILLAuLr. 
Of all the nations of Europe, England, which has never con- 
cealed her sentiments about him, has had least to complain 
of his policy ; and out of English parties the one which 
disgraced itself by panegyrizing him is the only one of which 
he has spoken with dislike and contempt. 


SHIPOWNERS’ GRIEVANCES. 


M& LINDSAY’S Committee on Shipping may possibly 
collect useful information, but it certainly will do 
little to relieve the trade from its present depression. The 
shipowners, in fact, scarcely affect to value the concession 
which Parliament has readily made to their demands and 
complaints; and at their recent meeting in London, they 
hooted Mr. Linpsay as a deserter from the cause of the body 
to which he belongs. Any advantageous recommendation 
which may proceed from the Committee will naturally be 
accepted, and the trade will refuse to be bound by the un- 
palatable conclusions of the Report. The grievance which 
consists in the loss of protection will evidently not be 
redressed by the removal of burdens which are common to 
British and foreign shipping. Light dues and passing tolls 
cannot affect the fairness of the handicap when they are im- 
posed equally on all competitors in the race. At one of the late 
meetings, a candid owner avowed his attachment to passing 
tolls, inasmuch as, being charged on each voyage, they fell 
more heavily on screw colliers than on his own slower sailing 
vessels ; and all speechesand petitions, from the commencement 
of the agitation, require favour for native shipping instead of 
indiscriminate relief. It is certain that Parliament will 
refuse to interfere with the new system of commercial policy, 
but some benefit may probably arise from the removal of 
anomalous imposts. Taxes on the coasting trade are prac- 
tically levied on British shipping ; for there are many causes 
besides distinctive duties which tend to exclude foreigners 
from purely domestic commerce. 


The only tax which affects native shipowners, as distin- 
guished from their foreign competitors, is the duty on timber ; 
and if it is really injurious to the trade, a strong case may 
be made out for remission or drawback. It is, however, a 
significant fact that the discontented shipowners lay little 
stress on a burden which is rather valued as a pretext for 
favour, than felt as a serious discouragement to enterprise. 
The artificial addition to the cost of timber is probably 
counterbalanced by the cheapness of other materials, and, as 
compared with America, by the greater abundance of labour. 
At present, no foreigner can undersell the English ship- 
builder, and although a reduction in the cost price of vessels 
would necessarily benefit the owner, a slight rise or fall in 
freight affects his interests far more perceptibly. Notwith- 
standiug his patriotism, he would at once begin to build his 
ships abroad if fiscal regulations or economical circumstances 
rendered the employment of English dockyards unprofitable. 
In the meantime, the repeal or diminution of the timber 
duties would only be regarded as an additional pledge against 
the abandonment of free-trade doctrines. 


A fair case seems to be made out for the reconsideration 
of the laws which regulate emigrant vessels. It seems that 
the passengers whom the Legislature sought to protect for 
the most part prefer American ships, which are exempt from 
expensive official superintendence. If those who are con- 
cerned prefer insecurity, discomfort, and oppression, it is un- 
reasonable to exclude English ships from a profitable occu- 
pation. It is impossible to provide a comfortable passage for 
emigrants, except in the ships which they actually use ; and 
there is nothing positively criminal in complying with the 
self-denying tastes of the Irish passengers who find American 
arrangements sufficient for their wants. English competitors 
in an open trade would still be exposed to an exceptional 
disadvantage, in the liability of their officers and crews to be 
hanged for murder. 


The Committee could not disappoint the shipowners more 
effectually than by recommending the concession of all their 
reasonable demands. Their discontent arises solely from 
the natural operation of a measure which they desire prac- 
tically to repeal by the aid of the Royal prerogative. When 


the Crown to enforce reciprocal concessions on the part ¢ 
foreigners by the imposition, under authority of an Order, 
Council, of distinctive duties. The shipowners accordingly h 
to obtain, by pressure on the Government,a renewal of the pro. 
tection which has been deliberately withheld by Parliament 
If the principle of reciprocity were once admitted, they woulj 
have little difficulty in showing that in navigation, as in com. 
merce, foreigners have rarely made an adequate response to Eng. 
lish liberality. If Free Trade had been established on principle 
of open-handed generosity, it might be reasonable to retragt 
a boon which has, fur the most part, been repaid by ingrati. 
tude ; but the charity which displayed itself in the repeal of 
the Corn-laws and the Navigation-laws unluckily began aj 
home. Importers cannot afford to spite foreigners by paying 
arbitrary rates of freight on their goods, although it might 
be agreeable to visit similar acts of stupidity by retaliatory 
measures. Shipowners, like‘English landowners of a forme 
time and French mauufacturers of the present day, always 
forget, in their controversial reasonings, that the producer in 
all cases exists solely for the benefit of the consumer. There 
is no reason why cotton velvet should be made at Amiens, 
or elsewhere, except that it may be worn by those who find 
the fabric convenient ; and, for the same reason, ships which 
are ultimately unable to find remunerative freight ought 
never to have been built. If the admission of foreign vessels 
to English ports had not practically led to competition, 
the adoption of a liberal policy would have been wholly 
useless. 


The statistics of the comparative increase of different kinds 
of shipping are immaterial to the principal question, but the 
results which they present are by no means discouraging to 
the friends of the distressed shipowners, It would have been 
strange if the abolition of an artificial preference had proved 
equally advantageous to the former monopolist and to the 
newly admitted competitor. The wonder is, not that foreign 
shipping in English ports has largely increased, but thatasimul- 
taneous advance has occurred, though to a smaller extent, in 
British tonnage. The facilities afforded to commerce have 
reacted on navigation, and there seems no reason to suppose 
that, when the present depression has passed over, the pro- 
sperity of the domestic shipping trade will be permanently 
affected. If, unfortunately, foreign owners find the means 
of sailing better or cheaper, the English trader and con- 
sumer will gain more by free competition than the shipowner 
can possibly lose. 


The most plausible case of hardship which has been put 
forward consists in the advantage which foreign vessels enjoy 
from the opportunity of seeking alternative markets. The 
direct trade between England and France is conducted on 
principles of reciprocity, but goods from a third country are 
admitted into French ports on more favourable terms when 
they are imported in a French bottom. When a consign- 
ment is made from New York or Canton to Havre, the pre- 
ference operates precisely like any other protective duty, 
without imposing any special disadvantage ou English vessels ; 
but as French ships are admitted on equal terms into English 
ports, the foreign shipper in a French bottom has the oppor- 
tunity of choosing between London or Southampton and 
Havre. It is said that, for this reason, English vessels, which 
can only be profitably chartered to their own ports, sometimes 
return home in ballast, while their French rivals find car- 
goes destined for the market which may prove most advan- 
tageous on their arrival in Europe. It is not surprising 
that the advantage thus secured to a foreign competitor 
should cause annoyance and irritation; but even in this 
case the anomaly could only be corrected at the expense 
of the English trader. The exclusion of the French ship 
from English ports would enable the English owner to com- 
mand a higher freight, as the French consumer already pays, 
in the price of his goods, for the protection which is unduly 
extended to his flag. Differential duties may always be reduced 
in the end to taxes on the community by which they are im- 
posed; and even the sharp practice by which the Americans 
interpret the passage from New York to California as a 
coasting voyage, results in a tax on every article of commerce 
which is exchanged between the protected ports. It is not 
the business of Ministers, or of the House of Commons, to 
become professors of political economy. If the sop of a 
Committee lulls the barking of the Shipowners’ Association, 
the narcotic is well employed in procuring temporary silence. 
Atthe same time it ought to be distinctly understood that 
no concession to unreasonable clamours will be made beyond 


the Navigation-laws were abolished, power was reserved to 


an ostensible and barren inquiry. 
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THE COALITION WHICH ENGLAND LOVES. 


Ww last week stated our apprehension that a coalition 
was about to be formed, for the purpose of turning 
out the Government, between the forces at the command of 
Mr. DisraEti and the Parliamentary servants of the Pore. 
We have every reason to believe that this apprehension is 
about to be realized. Those wise Conservatives who have before 
been led to the overthrow of moderate Liberal Governments 
at the tail of the Rorsucks and Bricuts, are now, it may 
be feared, about to be led to the same object at the tail of the 
Papal Brigade. The word of command has been given from 
Rome. It is obeyed, though it is but justice to the unhappy 
slaves to say they obey with reluctance, and with the con- 
sciousness that they are assailing the only Protestant states- 
men at whose hands their Church has ever received justice. 
The Holy Alliance is formed. The vote on the Commercial 
Treaty is said to be the occasion. About Thursday next is 
confidently named as the day. Before the end of next week, 
we are exultingly informed, the Ministry will be out, the 
business of the session will be brought to a stand, the 
question of Parliamentary Reform will be again involved 
in uncertainty and confusion—as a compensation for which 
the country will once more have Mr. Disraxxi as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and be able to look forward to another 
Budget as able and successful as his two last. This is what 
the Conservatives have been taught to consider a victory. 
Only a few days ago Lord Dersy was loudly professing his 
moderation, and his conviction that the Reform question 
ought to be settled by those now in power. We ventured to 
predict the result of those professions, When his Lordship 
held this wise language he was removed from the actual 
race-course. He now finds himself neck and neck with the 
other horse. Restless and craving vanity, miscalling itself 
ambition, is busy at his ear. His moderation vanishes into 
air. He has not learnt that the praise of parasites, how- 
ever servile, soon sinks into silence, while the voice of 
infamy cries aloud in history for ever. 
All very fine, gentlemen! But when the Government 
of England is turned out by the Poper’s servants at the 
command of the Popr, there is a third party still to 
be heard in the affair. Under ordinary circumstances, 
and if fairly beaten, the Ministry would assuredly not 
be justified in bringing upon the country the evils 
of another dissolution. But if beaten under such cir- 
cumstances and by such means as we anticipate, they would 
assuredly not be justified in resigning without giving the 
country, by a dissolution, the opportunity of vindicating the 
independence and honour of the nation. It is a bad thing 
when Constitutional Government is on its trial, to exhibit to 
Europe the spectacle of Parliament repeatedly dissolved, 
legislation perpetually arrested, and great questions thrown 
back time after time into confusion. But it isa still worse 
thing to let Europe believe that, under the English Consti- 
tution, an Italian despot, uniting his adherents to a profligate 
Opposition, may absolutely control the politics of the nation. 
Let the Government, then, if they are defeated in the House 
of Commons by this infamous combination, appeal without 
hesitation to the verdict of the people. There is not much 
doubt of the result of the appeal. Hatred of the Porr 
and his adherents is not a sentiment in which the country 
is deticient. It has been said by a shrewd observer that, 
if Catholic Emancipation were now to be proposed, it would 
be lost by a majority of a hundred, so disgusted has the 
nation been with the political conduct of the Roman Ca- 
tholics since their emancipation. We need not say that 
we are not of the number of those who regret that 
political power was given to the Roman Catholics, however 
much it may be abused, or who would desire to retract the 
gift. But we shall most assuredly feel, if the Catholic party 
in the House of Commons act as it is confidently stated they 
are now about to act, that the worst predictions of the op- 
ponents of emancipation are fulfilled, and that if fanatical 
antipathy can ever be justified, fanatical antipathy to 
Rome is just. Here, at all events, will be an occasion on 
which all the Protestants in the three kingdoms, if they love 
the honour of England, will be able to feel and act together. 
We may not be united as to the degree in which it is safe to 
trust the Popr’s subjects with political power in England. 
We shall be all united in the resolve that England shall not 
be governed by the Pope. 
The Roman Catholics will find their victory, if they gain one, 


their community, not in the cause of their religion, but in 
the cause of Italian despotism, It is not the Pope, as the 
spiritual head of their Church and the spiritual centre of their 
faith, that commands their suffrages against the Government. 
It is the Pore as the temporal tyrant of the Roman people. 
Austria unites in the command, The fiat comes from the 
Aulic Council as well as from the Conclave, to place Mr. 
Disraxu, as the tool of Austria, in power. For the selfish pur- 
poses of a clique of foreign despots and their creatures, lasting 
infamy and lasting weakness are about to be inflicted by the 
vote of their own representatives upon the Roman Catholic 
community in these kingdoms. And it willbe done without 
pretext or excuse. Had the Government allowed itself at this 
crisis to be made the instrument of Protestant propagandism— 
had it, regardless of the just claims and remonstrances 
of the Roman Catholic portion of its constituents, allowed 
itself to interfere in Italian polities for the purpose of 
overthrowing the Head of the Roman Catholic Church— 
the Roman Catholics might have overthrown it, and we 
should not have had a word to say in its defence. It has 
done nothing of the kind. It has observed a strict neutrality. 
It has rejected the proposal of the French Emperor to enter 
into a treaty with him for the purpose of finally depriving 
the Pore of the revolted provinces. It has simply left 
matters to take their course, holding itself ready, as every 
English Government must hold itself ready, to recognise 
any nation which asserts its own independence. And put 
what party you will in power this is the course they must 
pursue. The veriest Disraewi, place him now in office, can 
do no more for Austria and AnroneLur. He can do no more, 
openly at least. As to what was done otherwise than openly 
by the late Government, we can only say that Italian patriots 
complain bitterly, and that we know no more. 

The Conservatives would noteven gain by this move another 
six months’ lease of what they have been taught to 


consider power. A dissolution would snatch the fruits of an 


unprincipled coalition from their hands as completely as a 
dissolution snatched the fruits of an unprincipled coalition 
from the hands of Fox and Norrn. But were it otherwise, 
what could they gain—what would they not lose—by another 
ephemeral tenure of office? Their leader is utterly incapa- 
ble of keeping, by practical measures, the power which he can 
only gain by miserable intrigues. He has never, as we have 
had occasion to observe before, in the whole course of his 
political career, carried a practical measure through the 
House of Commons. His first budget was a fiasco which 
overthrew his Ministry—his second was beautiful in its 
simplicity, being merely a postponement of obligations. His 
Reform Bill was a fatal exhibition of puerile ingenuity 
worthy of the AcuITopHEL who had been shallow enough to 
induce his party to abandon their strong position and 
commit themselves, against all their principles, to Par- 
liamentary Reform. These petty tricks and combi- 
nations are his whole stock-in-trade these and a 
railing tongue. Another short Dersy Administration 
would be signalized only by another of those “ bowings to 
the will of the people” which are the last and worst refuge 
of feebleness in quest of popular support. It would be 
terminated by another of those defeats which increase in an 
enormous ratio the moral strength of the section to which 
Conservatives are most opposed. We are certainly not averse 
to seeing a real Conservative party take its turn of power ; 
but power, real power, is not to be won by paltry Machia- 
vellism and Parliamentary legerdemain—it must be won 
by that dignified and patriotic conduct which gives a party 
a firm hold, which once gave the Conservative party a 
firm hold, on the respect of the nation. Let the Con- 
servatives behave well till the Reform question is settled, 
and they will be nearer real power than they have been for 
fourteen years. Let them yield on this occasion to the 
cravings of unscrupulous ambition, and they will be further 
from real power than ever. 


THE DEFENCES AND THE ESTIMATES. 


HE House of Commons will very soon have an oppor- 

tunity of showing how faithfully it represents the 
feeling of the country on the subject of national defence. 
Those who have most zealously insisted on the paramount 
importance of increasing the means available for the pro- 
tection of our shores have never flattered themselves tliat 
ships, and Armstrong guns, and soldiers, and sailors, and 


immediately converted into a condign and decisive overthrow. 
They will be pulling down ruin upon the political interests of 


dockyard fortifications, were to be had for nothing. . There 
is no disposition in the public to shrink from the inevitable 
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cost of military preparations and its natural consequence— 
increased taxation. The permanent works required to secure 
the ports and arsenals from which our strength must be 
derived, may properly enough be provided for by a loan. 
Expenditure on such undertakings is really incurred as much 
for the benefit of posterity as for our own immediate secu- 
rity ; and even Mr. GLapsTone can scarcely question the 
justice of such an arrangement. But besides these special 
expenses there are others which must fall upon the current 
revenue. We have more sailors afloat than we had ; and if 
the Naval Volunteer scheme should prove more successful 
than it promises to be at present, a further outlay for this 
important service will have to be provided for. The addition 
which is contemplated to the strength of the land forces and 
the marines, will add its quota to the Estimates ; and the 
vigour with which the manufacture of improved artillery is 
being carried on will make fresh demands on the sinews 
of war. 


There is probably no one, either within or without the 
House of Commons, who would be content to reduce the 
scale of our military and naval defences to the standard 
which was adopted only two years ago ; but there are indica- 
tions already that an effort will be made by the peace- 
at-any-price party to cool the ardour of the representa- 
tives of the people, and, if possible, to cut down the esti- 
mates which are essential to the maintenance of the security 
and dignity of the country. Even in an economical point of 
view, the folly of starving our defensive preparations is pal- 
pable. What has been begun already has given to England 
an influence abroad and a sense of security at home, which 
have an actual money value far exceeding the amount which 
will have to be expended. If our markets have, for the time, 
ceased to be troubled by hostile manifestations from across 
the Channel, we owe the change to the exhibition of war- 
like spirit which the threatening attitude of France called 
forth. More confidence means more profit, and if it were 
possible to value every influence which has contributed to 
the unprecendented prosperity of the manufacturing in- 
terest, it is certain that no small share of the effect would be 
traced to the military efforts which shortsighted politicians 
deplore as a wasteful drain upon the national resources. 


The real justification of the demand for more adequate 
defences rests upon higher grounds; but it is well to re- 
member that the merely pecuniary considerations to which 
the peace party are so fond of appealing may in themselves 
furnish a conclusive answer to the advocates of a niggardly 
policy. The influence of events on the temper of an assembly 
like the House of Commons is generally proportioned rather 
to their nearness than their intrinsic importance ; and it 
may be conjectured that the latest acts of the French 
Emperor will take an undue prominence in the debates of 
the session, The Commercial Treaty will be paraded by 
the followers of Mr. Coppen as conclusive proof of the guile- 
less innocence and unswerving amity of Naroxeon ITI; 
and yet it is difficult to see how a Sovereign becomes less 
formidable by admitting into his country a larger supply of 
the materials which he requires for the augmentation of his 
naval force. The substantial change which has taken place 
is only this—that whereas in the autumn the Emperor built 
ships and threatened England, he has now adopted the 
sagacious plan of building more ships, and opening his ports 
to material of war. Coal and iron are essential for the 
development of his unwavering purpose to add continually 
to his naval power ; and if, as is probably the case, he fore- 
sees also an increase of wealth from the removal of the 
prohibitions which have hitherto cramped the trade of 
France, we may admire the wisdom of his approaches towards 
Free-trade, without being deluded into the belief that they 
at all lessen the necessity for standing now and always on 
our guard against possible collisions. 

Since the outbreak of the Italian war there has scarcely 
been a time when there was more reason than at this 
moment to regard the future, not with alarm, but with 
anxiety. There has, until now, been no avowed design of the 
Emperor which called for energetic opposition on the part 
of England. But, with the annexation of Savoy coming 
daily nearer to the stage when it will be ripe for a semi- 
official pamphlet, one may, without being accused of unrea- 
sonable suspicion, admit the possibility of a renewed estrange- 
ment between the Governments of England and France. 
Our Ministers seem, from the explanation of Lord Joun 
RussEtt, to have resolved not to suffer the territorial ag- 
grandizement of France to pass unquestioned. Not only 


the broad doctrine of the European balance of power, but the 
express provisions of binding treaties, would justify such 
an attitude. But if it is to be assumed, the time has 
not yet come for accepting a commercial treaty as the signal 
for any relaxation in the military exertions which have 
recently been made. 

That which gives the greatest offence of all to the school 
which claims the love of peace as its exclusive prerogative 
is the volunteer movement. No efforts will be spared to 
decry, and if possible, to damp the universal enthusiasm. 
Here and there an old veteran is found whose professional 
bias can be made use of to depreciate all amateur soldiering ; 
the false charge of panic begins to be harped upon again ; 
and if the movement had derived its force from any mere 
fleeting enthusiasm, it is quite possible that it might have 
collapsed, and left us, after all our pretensions to military 
ardour, to become the laughing-stock of Europe. We have 
no fear of such a result, because a conviction of the permanent 
necessity for such an organization has probably given us a 
score of volunteers for every one who has been induced to 
enrol himself in the expectation of an immediate attack, 
But the next six months will be a critical time in the pro- 
gress of the rifle movement. Switzerland has proved that 
no special political stimulus is needed to make rifle 
practice the pastime of a nation, and if the plans of 
Lord Etcno’s Association are carried out, the perma- 
nence of the Volunteer Force will be effectually secured, 
But, in the meantime, our volunteers must be prepared to 
hear with indifference the suggestion that the conversion of 
the French Emperor to the cause of Peace and Free-trade 
has dispensed with the necessity for voluntary arming on our 
part. If one of the motives of Napotron’s recent policy 
has been to repress the military spirit of this country, he will 
probably find that an expedient which might once have been 
serviceable has grown obsolete and ineffectual. By next 
summer, the force will have become consolidated, and will 
then be safe against all contingencies. 

The proposed defences of the dockyards, whatever they 
may be, will also have to encounter their share of oppo- 
sition from that little band of brothers who, in spite of 
Crimean and Italian campaigns, still preserve a hazy 
faith in the impossibility of war. It will require some 
ingenuity to make a case for leaving Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Woolwich without defence. To assume 
that our arsenals will never be attacked is to take for 
granted a state of perpetual peace which would render 
such establishments superfluous, or to calculate on a 
naval preponderance which we certainly do not now 
enjoy. In the Russian war, the maritime fortresses cf 
the Black Sea and the Baltic were the grand objects of 
attack, and the exposed dockyards of Britain would offer an 
easier and a more tempting mark for the cannon of any naval 
Power. For anything beyond a sudden descent and bom- 
bardment, we should have to trust rather to fleets and armies 
than to the walls and trenches of a fortification. But, if our 
ports were furnished with defences which would keep an 
enemy at bay if only for a few weeks, the hazards of war 
would be enormously diminished. Should the plans of the 
Commission be limited to such an object as this, it will 
scarcely be possible for any rational objections to be raised ; 
though, when due allowance is made for the enormous range 
of modern artillery, the most moderate scheme of fortifica- 
tion which could be devised would probably require an ex- 
penditure considerable enough to furnish cavillers with an 
ample supply of ad captandum argument. But, if Parlia- 
ment really reflects the opinions of the public, it will neither 
be misled by what are supposed to be signs of perpetual 
peace, nor alarmed by the cost of a policy which is essential 
to the greatness, if not to the existence, of England. 


MR. WILSON IN INDIA. 

‘ie political sky of India is apt to change with a rapidity 

which, though often perplexing, is occasionally of good 
omen. Fortune seems bent on favouring those who are from 
time to time despatched to the East as the chosen men who 
are to retrieve some great calamity. When Sir Cuarues 
Napier was sent in all haste to meet the perils of the Sikh 
war, he found on his arrival that the victory was already 
won. Lord Ciyps, it is true, had work enough on his hands 
in finally suppressing the late mutiny, but the tide of rebel- 
lion had visibly ebbed during the few weeks which elapsed 
between his appointment to the command and his arrival in 
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India. The same good fortune has apparently waited upon 
Mr. Wirsoy. He was nominated as the most capable states- 
man who could be found to undertake the task of staving off 
the financial ruin which seemed to be impending over our 
Indian Empire ; and now the same mail which announces 
his arrival speaks of the worst of the difficulties as already 
passing away, and reports increasing confidence in the sol- 
vency of the Government, and renewed hopes of a return, at 
some future day, to the prosperity which the revolt of the 
native army seemed to have destroyed for ever. 


The reaction from the extreme depression of last year has 
fostered a sanguine estimate of the future of India which 
may perhaps not be wholly justified by the event ; but 
though much of the apparent improvement in the finances 
of India may be traced to causes which are quite indepen- 
dent of any real advance in the condition of the country, the 
history of the last six months contains more encouragement 
than probably Mr. Wixson or any one else had anticipated. 
The contrast between the financial despatches of April 
and September, 1859, is very striking. At the earlier date, 
the estimate for the year then about to commence showed a 
total expenditure, including Home charges, of more than 
43,000,0001., against a revenue of 36,000,000/, ‘The estimate 
since furnished for the year to commence in May, 1860, 
exhibits an improvement of nearly 3,000,000/. in the income, 
and a saving of 1,000,000/. of expenditure, thus reducing the 
deficit from 7,000,000/. to less than 4,000,000/, In the 
early part of the year, the influx of subscriptions to the 
Open six per cent. loan had almost ceased, and no hopes 
were entertained of raising more than a fraction of the 
5,000,000l. which were asked for. But in the six months 
which followed, money was again forthcoming, aud in one 
shape or another, upwards of 3,000,000/. was advanced to 
the Indian treasury. ‘The London market showed a corres- 
ponding change, and the new Home loan rose from its lowest 
quotation of about 92 to 105, while the Rupee Five per 
Cents. advanced from 15 per cent. discount almost to par. 
The slight reaction which has since occurred is attributable 
solely to the fact that money had flowed into Indian in- 
vestments more rapidly than the earnings of the country 
would bear. 

These results are happy auguries for Mr. Wusoy’s reign, 
though their significance is somewhat reduced by consider- 
ing the means by which they have been brought about. 
The saving of a million sterling has been made partly by 
a reduction of military expenditure, but not without a total 
abandonment of the reproductive works in which the 
Government had but just begun to invest largely a short 
time before the mutiny. To save by cutting off the most 
hopeful source of future profit is but a poor expedient, and 
Mr. Wi1son will have to find the means for restoring activity 
to works of irrigation and canalization before he can fairly 
congratulate himself on the state of the Indian exchequer. 
The large addition to the revenue is partly casual, but chiefly 
due to the imposition of new taxes; and the unexpected faci- 
lity with which this necessary policy has as yet been carried 
out is one of the most hopeful circumstances which the new 
CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer will find for his encourage- 
ment. The increased popularity of Government securities is 
not so important a symptom as it appears at first sight to be. 
So far from increasing their stake in Government loans, the 
natives are daily reducing it. For every million which has been 
subscribed in India, at least two millions of the old debt have 
been transferred to this country. Under the authority of 
the regulations issued under Lord Stanuey’s administration, 
more than 7,000,000l. of the Calcutta paper is said to have 
found its way into the hands of investors at home. All the 
money, therefore, which is being raised for the service of 
India is practically subscribed in London in as real a sense 
as if the loan opeued in Calcutta had been put up to tender 
by the Council of India. The sole change which has taken 
place is that people in England have begun to realize the 
fact that Indian loans are substantially, though not legally, 
supported by the credit of Great Britain. Unfortunately, 
the difference between a recognised and an unacknowledged 
guarantee enables the creditors of the Indian Government to 
get, even at present prices, nearly 2,000,000]. a year more in- 
terest than it would otherwise be necessary to pay. At 
this moment, Indian securities really do exhibit the generally 
impossible combination of high interest and unquestionable 
security. This state of things of course cannot be permanent, 
but whether the whole profit will go to the holders of the 
debt in the enhancement of the value of their securities, 


or whether the Government will secure for itself a 
share in the benefit, depends on the promptitude with 
which the nominal and the real security of the debt 
may be brought into accordance. At present, an expenditure 
of 2,000,000/. a year is incurred in purchasing the luxury 
of calling ourselves exempt from a liability which the 
money world is beginning to see that the nation never will 
or can repudiate. It is, therefore, more to the growth of 
opinion in England than to any amelioration of the state of 
India that the Calcutta Exchequer is indebted for the relief 
it has obtained. And, after all that has been done, there 
remains an ample field for Mr. Wizson’s skill. The scanty 
rumours which have as yet arrived are perhaps not much to 
be relied upon as indications of the policy which he intends 
to pursue. The alleged abandonment of the License Act may 
possibly prove to mean no more than that some of the more 
objectionable features of the proposed tax are to be removed. 
The broad principle of throwing some part of the public 
burdens upon a wealthy class who at present pay nothing to 
the State is so obviously just, and so consistent with all that 
is known of Mr, Wi1son’s views, that it is difficult to believe 
that he will altogether reject the proposed scheme of direct 
taxation, unless some insuperable difficulties should be found 
to render it impracticable. If it be true that the increase in 
the salt duty is designed as a substitute for the income tax, 
the change will perhaps increase the facility of collecting 
the required amount of revenue, but this will be done at 
the expense of justice and sound policy. The question 
between these two modes of taxation is, in reality, between 
a poll tax on the whole population and a discriminating 
impost on certain wealthy and favoured classes. The project 
of the Indian license tax was very far from approaching ideal 
fairness and equality, but the most unjust income tax which 
was ever devised would be infinitely less oppressive and 
unequal than a burden which makes no distinction between 
the richest merchant and the poorest ryot. 


Another rumour states that Sir C. Trevetyan’s plan of 
currency reform has been adopted. This, though perhaps 
premature, is likely enough to be verified. No one sets 
more store by a paper currency than Mr. Witson; and 
though it will at some future time be necessary to limit the 
issues of the Indian Government on the same principle by 
which the Issue Department of the Bank of England is con- 
trolled, it will probably be some years before the confines of 
danger are approached. It is not impossible that India 
may be able to bear as large an unsecured circulation as 
England. The aggregate transactions of the country are no 
doubt much less in amount; but this may be more than 
counterbalanced by the greater banking facilities which we 
enjoy. There has been no change in the circulation from time 
to time absorbed in this country at all commensurate with 
the increase of commerce, because the art of economizing 
the circulating medium has about kept pace with the deve- 
lopment of trade. It may very well be that a country in a 
backward state of civilization may need as much money for 
its transactions as a community of much greater wealth and 
commercial activity ; and if this anticipation should be con- 
firmed, the relief to be obtained in India by a Government 
issue may prove far more considerable than Sir C. TREVELYAN 
has ventured to assume. But, wherever the limit of safety 
may be, it will be reached at some time when the tempting 
opportunity of coining paper is fairly within the reach of 
the Government ; and while Mr. Witson watches the pro- 
gress of the experiment in India, it will be well that the 
authorities at home should be on their guard against the 
confidence which he is understood to feel in the safety of 
an indefinite emission of convertible notes. 


Lorp Dersy on Lorp Firzwittiau.— We have received a 
letter from Lord Densy, in which he energetically denies having 
applied the quotation “mute Mitton” to Lord Firzwitu1aM, 
and demands our authority for the statement. He will find the 
words in the Daily News’ leading article on the debate in ques- 
tion. We regret that, by what appears to have been a mistaken 
interpretation of the inverted commas in that article, we should 
have attributed to Lord Dersy a joke which was certainly more 
creditable to his wit than to his prudence. And we are not 
only sorry, but surprised, that so veteran a master of the art 
of sarcasm should have had his feelings so deeply wounded by 
our very neutral observations. 
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FAMILY BLACK BEASTS. 


—— are certain classes of persons in fiction on whom an 
unfavourable character is indelibly stamped. Fathers are 
always stern, waitingwomen are always pert, and that wholly 
impossible person, the valet of light comedy, is never tired of 
moralizing and being kicked. In the same way there are cha- 
racters who are conventionally recognised as the black beasts of 
family life—the personages who are always in the wrong, and at 
once wicked and contemptible. Who ever had a good word in 
fiction for mothers-in-law or stepmothers? This is not hard to 
account for. A stepmother is not generally the sort of person 
to write a novel; but the indignant young woman on whose 
feclings she tramples has leisure, and a passionate longing for 
anonymous revenge, and that capacity for writing fiction with 
which Providence blesses almost all young ladies. When a 
mother comes to see a young married daughter, it is not the 
elderly lady, bent on the prosaic purposes of seeing a favourite 
child in her happiness, onl of showing how everything can be 
best managed, but it is the happy pair themselves, in the light- 
ness of their youthful hearts, and in a pretty fit of sulking at 
being pblrocwe g while building their nest, who publish the family 
secrets to the world. Unfortunately the language of fiction is 
conventionally adopted in real life. Young people assume, as a 
matter of course, that their black beasts must be always in the 
wrong. Considerable injustice is done inthis way. Very often 
black beasts would be of a nice grey tint, if not positively white, 
were they not treated as recognised negroes from the first. It is 
also rather unfair to the poor creatures that all they have to go 
through should be thrown entirely into the shade; and yet a 
little reflection will show any one that they have their trials. 
We do not in the least wish to write them up, or to make out 
that stepmothers, mothers-in-law, or old maids, are always kind, 
considerate, and delightful. But they have been so un- 
oe run down in fiction, that they deserve to have a good 
word said for them to make things a little even. 

Perhaps stepmothers are the worst case, and so we will begin 
with them. That noverce are injuste is a classical truism. But 
even the noverce have something to plead in their behalf. It 
is not pure Elysium to be the stepmother of fine kicking step- 
daughters, nor is there anything very sentimental in the aoe 
in which the noverca is generally introduced into her new home. 
Let us suppose thata wlleier has married his first wife for love, 
that he has been tenderly attached to her, and that they and 
their children have made up a very happy family party. A dark 
day comes, and the wife dies. At first the husband is over- 
whelmed with grief, and the children feel some sort of sorrow 
too. But the business of life must goon. There is dinner every 
day to order—there are accounts to keep—servants to hire and 
discharge—lessons to learn and to superintend. The widower 
finds that all this is too much for him. If he leaves everything 
in the hands of a servant or a governess, he knows that he is 
probably cheated and certainly bullied, and his daughters are 
under the care of a person in an inferior position of life. If he 
gets a female relation to keep house, he is exposed to all the 
difficulties that accompany governing a house through the 
medium of an inmate who has no legitimate authority in it. At 
last he begins to think that he had better give his establishment 
a new mistress. He looks about. As to love, he makes no 

retence of it whatever. He docs not marry because he 
ikes, but because he cannot help it. In many instances his 
fortune is not sufficient for more than the children of the 
first wife; and therefore, if he is prudent, he requires a little 
money with his second. Still, for various reasons, he can gene- 
rally succeed in his search. There are so many women without 
any home or recognised position, and so many who are ashamed 
of remaining unmarried and afraid of a solitary old age, that he 
is pretty sure to light upon one who will come to terms with him. 
But then it is a pure bargain. In return for an establishment, 
the lady agrees to marry without love, and to make the care of 
another woman’s daughters one of the duties of her married life. 
She knows that she is married because it is convenient for the 
widower to marry her, and she knows her own very prosaic 
reasons for entering into the engagement. But if little sentiment 
exists, the call of duty is clear; and many a stepmother who 
subsequently meets with abuse starts with a desire to do her duty. 
How hard it is to perform a duty where sentiment is conspicuously 
absent those who know can tell; and she soon comes upon her 
trials. The children are prepared to give her all the trouble 
they can. They remember the kindnesses and forget the weak- 
nesses of their own mother. Every old servant who is found 
fault with tells them privately how different things were in their 
dear mamma’s time. Every novel they read treats the injustice 
and cruelty of stepmothers as a fact as clearly ascertained and 
as invariable as that bees make honey or that wool comes from 
sheep. Every fault the stepmother commits is seized on as a 
sign that she is true to the character of her class ; and the children 
triumph in the vindication of a general truth. Nor is she sure of 
receiving support from the husband. For it was part of his 
bargain that he should be comfortable at home, and if family 
disputes render him uncomfortable, he complains that the terms 
of the agreement have not been observed. He is apt to side 
with the children as against a legal wrongdoer. é wife, 
although she may have married prosaically, does not like to stand 
this—she does not like to be set at nought in her own house, 
and she determines to get the better of her husband. Every 


man alive can be either wheedled or bullied by a woman. A 
little tact teaches her which line to take. She takes it, tames him, 
and rules supreme. Thenceforth, the children are divided from 
their father, and the cruelty of the stepmother is more apparent 
than ever. She is now acknowledged by her circle as a scheming, 
villanous, hard-heaited woman, and her identification with the 
stepmother of fiction is complete. And yet how is she more to 
blame than the man who, for his convenience, brought her into 
this position, or even than the children who were bent on proving 
the especial blackness of their beast? All the subsequent 
misery comes from the original misfortune that, after his first 
wife's death, the husband was forced into marrying by the charge 
of daughters growing up. It is true that a woman ac- 
cepting so difficult a position as that of stepmother ought to be 
conciliatory, and prudent, and long-suffering. But so ought 
those to be whom she joins in her new home, and itis hard that 
4 all parties fail, she should have to bear nine-tenths of-the 
ame. 

Mothers-in-law furnish another set of victims to the sanguinary 
altars of fiction. Persons who are going to he married, or 
who just have been married, are represented in story book as the 
only persons of any great consequence in the world. All thin 
are, or ought to be, arranged to suit their pleasure. That the 
solemn majesty of their cooing should not be interrupted, or 
qualified, or inspected, is re gags demanded. No one is 
recognised as having feelings, or wishes, or capacity of mental 
emotion of any kind except a possible or actual bride or 
bridegroom. But in real life parents exist as well as children. 
A mother may love her daughter very dearly, and yet be proud 
and happy to see her married. After the marriage is over, the 
love is not suddenly extinguished. She longs to see again the 
girl who has breakfasted with her for perhaps twenty years, 
whom she has comforted in a thousand childish griefs, who a few 
months ago used to be wrapped up in devotion to her parents. 
The daughter, however, is full of her new whiskered 
toy, and half begins to think mammaa bore. The son-in-law 
knows she is an awful bore on the authority of the sixty last 
novels he has read. It never occurs to him to think how dread- 
ful a bore he must have been to his mother-in-law when he was 
engaged. A few years later he will perhaps realize the nuisance 
of having a strange man privileged to be one of your family, to 
have a room appropriated to his fondnesses, and to stay two 
weeks or four exactly as he likes. However, a bridegroom thinks 
the universe constructed for him, and when the mother-in-law 
arrives he is filled with honest indignation. Loving her daughter, 
she cannot help coming, and, being a woman, she cannot, when 
left alone with another woman, help talking on household matters. 
As she has had twenty years’ experience of housekeeping, and her 
daughter about twenty days, she naturally gives advice, and as 
the servants of brides are apt to be independent and fractious, 
she is apt to see her orders carried out. In due time the baby 
comes, and then the mother-in-law gives fresh offence. She 
is proud of the baby, and longs to see it properly taken care of. 
But the happy couple often receive her attentions with great 
coolness, and aver that mamma thinks no one can take charge 
of a baby but herself. The nurse, who wishes to tyrannize over 
the young mother, prudently aggravates this feeling, and before 
long grandmamma is given to understand that the baby is not 
hers. Being themselves in the heyday of youth and health, the 
husband and the wife cannot understand the feelings of elderly 
people to their grandchildren. They never think that the 
old days are brought back—that there seems one gleam of 
youth shining between them and the dreary grave—that a 
fresh hold of the slippery earth appears to be gained by the 
advent of a new generation of their race when grandparents 
fold the little one to their breast. The youth of their own 
young children, the happy days of early marriage, seem scarcely 
over while they look on an infant that in a measure belongs 
to them. No wonder, therefore, that they sometimes wish to 
keep the little treasure more than its own parents, puffed u 
with the importance of their new duties, and hardened by their 
unbroken happiness, are inclined to allow. The mother-in-law 
bears the blame ; and of course a wise and prudent woman will 
avoid the danger. She will stifle her feelings—she will humbl 
refrain from boring her daughter. She will treat the baby as if 
it was a China tea-cup of an entirely new pattern. But all 
women are not wise and prudent, and if a mother-in-law makes 
mistakes, it deserves to be considered that most of her errors 
come from her love. 

Old maids used to have some wrongs to complain of too; but 
latterly so many old maids have written novels, that the old maid 
of fiction is far from being a despicable or blighted being. We 
do not quarrel with the idealized old maid of the novelists. 
There is something touching in the lot of a woman who has 
courageously got over an early disappointment, and who sets 
herself to do good in her generation, and give her neighbours as 
much happiness as she can. That she should preserve her 
beauty undiminished at fifty, and foster a permanent but hope- 
less affection in the breast of a curate or doctor, are rewards of 
her goodness which, if they could but be transferred from 
fiction to real life, we certainly should not grudge her. But 
although there are old maids who bear disappointment in this 
noble way, there are other old maids whose disappointment 
éonsists in never having had any disappointment to eer and 
this is a trial which, at one period of life, is hard to endure, and 
ought to awaken more sympathy than it does. It must be re- 
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membered that it is a trial from which men are wholly exempt ; 
and the slightness of the regard paid to it proceeds greatly from 
the security which men feel that they have nothing to do with it. 
If a man really honestly makes up his mind that the time is come 
for him to marry, that he ought to marry and will marry, he is 
as certain to be married in six months as he is to get to Edin- 
burgh if he leaves Euston-square by a Scotch express. There 
is a sort of odour of marriageability about him which is sure 
to tell. But a woman may honestly wish to marry, and 
fe never marry. She may be as pretty, as amiable, as 
lively, and as good as her sisters and Priends ; but their luck 
is not hers. She is above pushing and scrambling for a man, 
but she heartily desires that one would come her way decently 
suitable to her. As the birthdays creep on, one after another, 
hope gets dried up within her; but many innocent pangs are 
felt before composure is attained. ‘“ Never” is a bitter word ; 
and for a woman to say “never” to the hopes of being a wife 
and mother, of seeing her friends in her own house, and 
being the centre of domestic attention, is a searching trial. 
Perhaps, if men would fancy a calamity something similar 
happening to themselves, and picture their feelings if they 
perceived blindness coming on con in their prime, and had 
to wish farewell to all the beauties of nature, they would 
have a kind thought at the service even of old maids who have 
not had a romantic disappointment. 


CRIMINAL APPEALS. 
f by. debate on Wednesday last, on the subject of Appeals in 


Criminal Cases, can hardly have been satisfactory to any one 
who has not—as some people have—a cynical pleasure in seeing 
real and important reforms prevented by the mere practi- 
eal difficulties which attend their execution. The characteris- 
tically luminous and comprehensive speech of Sir G. C. Lewis 
was interesting in itself, and afforded an additional proof, if one 
were required, of the extraordinary amount of ability and know- 
ledge which he brings to bear upon all subjects connected with 
legislation. But it was rather a series of ingenious excuses for 
leaving undone what it would certainly be desirable to do, than 
a really fair and complete discussion of the subject to which it re- 
ferred. Mr. M‘Mahon’s speech in bringing forward the Bill 
would seem, from the report of it in the Times, to have been ex- 
ceedingly feeble. The production of a string of undigested 
authorities in favour of a measure is as ill-advised a method of 
recommending it as can well be conceived. Authority is almost 
always against a change; and lawyers and judges who have 
passed their lives in the administration of any particular system 
are certain to see the inconvenience of altering it with a sort of 
diseased clearness. It would seem, therefore, that such a ques- 
tion as the propriety of establishing a system of appeals in cri- 
minal cases is one of the very last which ought to be decided by 
reference to the opinions of any authority, however eminent. To 
the public at large it is not much more satisfactory to decide 
a question of this kind upon the ground of mere practical difli- 
culties. No doubt such difficulties are very great indeed. The 
question of costs is in itself most serious, and so is the question 
of delay. It would certainly be most undesirable to establish a 
system which would give to the rich what it would practically 
refuse to the poor; and there would be great difficulty in de- 
vising a tribunal which should act with sufficient promptitude to 
prevent.a most injurious delay and suspense in the execution of 
sentences. In addition to this, it is urged that the grievances 
complained of are not of very frequent occurrence, and that our 
present system is quite sufficiently favourable to prisoners. 

These considerations, and others of asimilar kind, dis 

the House of Commons to dismiss Mr. M‘Mahon’s Bill in a very 
summary manner ; but it does not follow that they have settled 
the questions connected with the subject. The real defect in our 

resent system is not that it refuses privileges to convicts which 
it concedes to the losing party in a civil action—still less can it 
be charged with being unduly severe on them. It is that, in the 
Home Office, executive and judicial functions are confounded to- 
_— in a most inconvenient manner, and that its judicial 

unctions are discharged in a way altogether alien to the general 
spirit of our laws. What is required is not a new Court of 

riminal Appeal, but a revision of the mode of exercising the 
Royal prerogative of pardon. 

he gg pee of pardon is applied to several very distinct 
purposes. It occasionally happens that the definition of a crime 
involves persons in legal consequences which far exceed the 
moral guilt of the action for which they may have been convicted. 
Thus, for example, a person might be convicted of murder under 
circumstances in which the interests of society would hardly 
require the infliction of any punishment at all. Sometimes a 
criminal’s health or life would be forfeited if the full measure of 

unishment were exacted of him; and sometimes there may have 
en provocations to the crime which may make a certain } Poe 
of indulgence graceful, and even necessary. These, and some 
other cases like these, are the proper sphere for the prerogative 
of pardon; but pardons on the ground of innocence stand on a 
very different footing. They are, in fact and in substance, what- 
ever they may be in name, judicial proceedings of the very gravest 
importance; and what is desired—most reasonably desired—is 
that such ene g should be conducted in solemn form of law 
upon the establi principles of justice. The ground for this 


wish is anything but a weak tenderness for criminals. Indeed, 
the probability is that the alteration which we should suggest 
would have the effect of increasing rather than of diminishing 
the severity of the administration of criminal justice, and our 
principal object in proposing it would be to vindicate, andto guard 
against invasion, the principles upon which justice has been 
administered in this country for nearly eight centuries. This 
alteration would consist in an enactment providing that, if 
upon the representation of any person convicted of crime, the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department should entertain 
doubts of his guilt, it should be lawful for him in his 
discretion—in place of recommending her Majesty to grant 
a free or conditional pardon—to refer the matter to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, or to some body 
constituted in a similar manner, together with such observa- 
tions on the evidence as he might think proper; and that the 
Committee should be empowered, if they thought fit, to take 
further evidence upon oath, and to hear counsel for the 
Crown and for the prisoner as they might deem best for the 
interests of justice, and to ratify or overrule the verdict, or 
find that the prisoner was guilty of any less offence in- 
cluded in the one of which the jury had convicted him, 
and pronounce judgment for such less offence as the justice 
of the case might appear to them to require. 


These acts should be done judicially and in Court, and the 
quashing of the verdict should have all the effects of an original 
verdict of not guilty. The reference should be compulsory it the 
judge who tried the case was dissatisfied with the verdict of the 
jury. Such an enactment as this would, we believe, meet 
all the requirements of the case, and would be liable to none 
of the objections urged with so much weight by Sir G. C. Lewis 
against Mr. M‘Mahon’s Bill. It could also efface a very real, 
though not perhaps 4 very serious, blot in our judicial system. We 
certainly do not mean to find fault with the Home Secretary, but 
there can be no doubt at all that such a case as Dr. Smethurst’s 
was a very great scandal. As matters now stand, it appears that 
Sir Benjamin Brodie (who might have been calied as a witness at 
the trial, and who was not called) overruled the verdict of the jury 
who tried the convict, in the face of the opinion of the judge who 
presided at his trial. This is surely a very serious matter. It is 
a heavier blow at the system of trial by jury than has ever been 
struck before, for it is a precedent which will warrant any future 
Home Secretary in setting aside any verdict with which he per- 
sonally may not agree. So scrious a result as this is not one into 
which we ought to drift without knowing what we are about. It 
is by no means certain that all Home Secretaries will command 
the same degree of respect as Sir George Lewis, and it is not 
desirable upon any account that the most serious of all judicial 
functions should be discharged in the dark. 


We quite agree that a Court of Criminal Appeal, according to 
the common conception of its functions, would not have been of 
much use if it had granted a new trial in Dr. Smethurst’s case ; 
for if one new trial were granted, why not move for a second, 
and a third; and if they were moved for on the part of the pri- 
soner, why not on the part of the Crown? Indeed, the 
ultimate result could, at the most, only have been that dif- 
ferent juries took different views of the matter. In the par- 
ticular case the Court would no doubt have refused a new 
trial. and Smethurst would have been hung. Whether this 
would have been a subject for regret is a very different question. 
If such a tribunal as we have suggested had been appealed to, 
the decision, whatever it might have been, would have been far 
more satisfactory. No one at present knows how the matter 
stood, or why the verdict of the jury was overruled. If there 
had been a well-considered judgment delivered by men whose 
position would have commanded universal respect, and who in 
delivering it would have acted in the discharge of a judicial 
duty, the matter would have been set at rest for ever; and that 
misgiving which must always prevail under the present system, 
that the decision of the Secretary of State has been more or 
less influenced by popular clamour, would be completely ap- 
peased. All the conveniences of the present system oon be 
retained, and the enormous advantage would be obtained of an 
additional sanction for a most solemn act. The lesson to be de- 
rived from such cases as those of Kirwan, Barber, Smethurst, 
and we may add Mr. Hatch, is, that in very complicated and 
difficult cases the verdict of a jury is not always a sufficient 
warraut for the infliction of a punishment which involves either 
death or utter and irretrievable ruin. Since, however, trial by 
jury is the very foundation of all our judicial system, it is of the 
most vital importance that verdicts should not be tampered with, 
but should be treated with the greatest respect, and disturbed 
only when it is absolutely necessary to do so. It appears to us 
that no single man can be trusted to do this. It could be done 
by asuch a Court as we suggest, the establishment of which 
would relieve the Home Secretary, in cases of great intricacy 
and importance, from a responsibility far too great to be laid on 
any single man. It is altogether unfair to lay upon any man 
such a burden as was laid a few months since on Sir G. Lewis 
and Sir B. Brodie. A 5 er expedient can hardly be 
imagined for the solution of such a question than that of calling 
on a professional man totally unconnected with the administra- 
tion of a to we in an incidental sort of way, and not in the 
direct discharge of any avowed public duty, whether or not 
perme It is conceivable 
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that under such circumstances any answer but one should be 
ys: mag but surely this is a lame and very unsatisfactory con- 
usion. 

Most of the’ objections which were urged against Mr. 
M‘Mahon’s Bill would have no application whatever to the 
measure which we propose. There would, for example, be no 
difficulty about any considerable increase of business. The Court 
could only be convened by the Secretary of State, and would 
only be convened in a very small number of cases. There would 
be, for the same reason, no question of delay, and no difficulty 
would arise as to costs. The Court of Criminal Appeal, as at 
present constituted, often transacts’its business without hearing 
counsel on either side, and in many cases the functions of the 
Court suggested might be discharged on the bare report of 
the Secretary of State, and without the assistance either of 
counsel or of witnesses. On the other hand, in cases of great 
importance and difficulty, it would prevent the prerogative of 
pardon from being strained in a most injurious manner, and 
relieve the Secretary of State for the Home Department from 
one of the most painful and thankless duties which can pos- 
sibly be conceived. 


RELIGIOUS TERRORISM. 


of true religion exhibit a remarkable ten- 
dency to assimilate in nature, though their pretensions and 
forms are the most opposite. The extremes of Puritanism and 
Romanism come to much the same practical results. The Me- 
thodist class-meetings are scarcely to be distinguished from the 
Latin confessional. John Wesley consolidated a system which 
permits a tyranny as complete in its iron despotism over 
the individual wiil as the system of Loyola; and Puritanism 
was expelled, after trial in our Republican days, because it 
was found that Presbyter was but Priest, for all substantial 
purposes, writ large. England has, however, er re- 
— the responsible interference of the clergy with the 
English home for the irresponsible dictation of the religious 
press in our domestic and family concerns. New England tried 
the Puritan discipline on the largest scale. There it was the regular 
thing for the ruling elders to prescribe the dress, the dinners, the 
amusements, and the private devotions of the faithful flock. 
Among the Quakers, in their days of zeal, it was the cusiom to 
send the brethren to admonish and exhort each other on the most 
minute concerns of daily life. Among Roman Catholics, the 
system of direction not only interferes with the liberty of 
moral choice, but, as regards the family and the home, has intro- 
duced the most intolerable yoke of subservience to external dic- 
tation in indifferent things. Human nature, especially English 
nature, rebels at these things. Our house is our castle ; our family 
‘is sacred ; our domestic life is invested with an especial sanctity 
because it is free from intrusion. All our habits are formed upon 
this understanding ; and attempts to bring before the public the 
private and social affairs of our families have been visited, not 
ouly with moral censure, but with public indignation. The Age 
and Satirist of thirty years ago were, as speculations to attract 
the worst passions of mankind, absolute failures. The cheap news- 
papers have not, we believe, i imported the American practice 
of printing the butchers’ bills of private families. The Record 
enjoys the dishonourable distinction of administering, in the 
greasy form of religious admonition, personal insults to the wives 
and daughters of English gentlemen, English clergymen, and 
English noblemen. We find in last Monday’s Record the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

A correspondent sends us a copy of the Devizes Gazette containing a 
report of a theatrical performance at the house of Mr. Ewart, M.P., 
Broadleaz. The piece performed was entitled 4 Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing. 
“ The time represented was (we are told) the interesting period of 1685, 
when Judge Jeffreys went his sanguinary circuit. The dresses were as con- 
formable as possible with the historical period of the play. Colonel Kirke, 
of Kirke’s celebrated regiment, ‘the Lambs,’ was represented by Colonel 
Daubeny; Lord Churchill by Mr. Herbert Fisher; Jasper Carew by Mr. 
Cecil Fisher; and Kester by Mr. Grant Meek. Anne Carew, the wife of 
Jasper Carew, was performed by Mrs. Ewart; Keziah by Miss Louisa 
Dowding ; Dame Carew by Mrs. Charles Smith; and Sibyl, the child of the 
Carews, by Miss Edith Wood.” As ‘a commentary on this, we learn that 
Mr. Herbert Fisher is a son of Canon Fisher, of Salisbury, and is private 
tutor to the Prince of Wales; and the Misses Wood and Dowding (both under 
fourteen) are clergymen’s daughters. Mrs. Smith is the wife of a clergy- 
man. It is deeply to be regretted that the near connexions of clergymen 
should take part in such amusements. How can children, thus early initiated 
in a taste for stage entertainments, be expected to conduct themselves in 
after-life? And with what face can clergymen who countenance these things 
enforce the precept “ Be not conformed to this world ?” 


No priestly impertinence, no sacerdotal intrusion into the 
family, can be worse than this. The Age and Satirist never went 
further in their violation of social laws. Indeed, society is im- 
possible if our dinners and evening parties, the dress of ladies 
and the plays of children, are to be discussed in the newspapers. 
What the Record, in its impudent insults to these ladies, implies 
is, that clergymen, and the wives and daughters of clergymen, 
discredit the Christian profession by their presence at private 
theatricals. Further, that familiarity with theatrical amuse- 
ments is utterly incompatible, not only with the clerical calling, 
but with Christianity itselt. And it is insinuated that, if a 
child is allowed to act Blue Beard or Fatima at a Christmas 

rty, the chances are that she will be a profligate at mature age ; 

or nothing short of this can be intended in the vile suspicions 
thrown out as to the conduct in after life of those who are thus 


early imbued with a taste for stage entertainments. Inotherwords, 
the Record—always, of course, in the spirit of the bitterest 
love, and profoundly impressed with the Christian duty of 
insulting one’s neighbour—sets up a general censorship of the 
clergy, opensalion’s mouth, or rather ass’s ears, for the reception 
of the village gossip, and parades, for the unctuous edification of 
the Truly Pious, the backslidings and the carnalities of the wives 
and daughters of the clergy. We say nothing of the affront 
to Mr. and Mrs. Ewart, or to the ten thousand families in 
which domestic theatres and acted charades have contributed 
to the happiness and the cheerful and innocent enjoyment 
of private circles of relatives and friends. We say nothing 
of the affront to the Sovereign herself, whose private theatricals 
at Windsor are always graced by the company of the clergy of 
St. George’s. But we take the case upon broader grounds. 
Were the British nation to submit to the principles of the Record, 
the clergy of the Church of England would be reduced to a caste. 
For the iife suggested as that of the clerical family is the exact 
character of a caste. The Roman Catholic clergy are often, but 
improperly, calledacaste—which they are not, for celibacy andcaste 
areirreconcileable terms. A caste is an aggregateof familiesmarked 
off and separated from the rest of the world by a special character, 
isolated social habits, and peculiar duties. This is what the 
Record would have the clergy and their families tobe. As a 
consequence, it would be held that religion was to have 
its devotees, its fanatics, its Pharisees, its professors, and that 
the world was to take its course. The very reverse is the truth ; 
and a happy result it is to English morals, that the clergy should 
mix in all social entertainments and in all social enjoyments. It is 
theirs to elevate the whole level of life by a moral influence. As 
most certainly people in all ages and in all countries have had 
theatrical entertainments, and games, and parties, and dances, 
and concerts, on all festal occasions, so, in all ages and countries, 
they will have them; and if the clergy and their families are to 
be excluded from them by an abject terrorism of being denounced 
in the Record, the consequences will fall heavily on the whole of 
society. Were it to be commonly felt that a clergyman or 
his family were out of place in general society, the tone and 
character of general society would rapidly sink. 

Of course we utterly deny that the Christian precept, “ Be not 
conformed to this world” has anything whatever to do with the 
social entertainments which the Record so politely and amiably 
suggests are the ladies’ road to hell. The Record, having 
small Latin and less Greek, must not be expected to know 
that “tv be conformed” is a very inadequate—and, in the 

resent state of the English language, a very agi acne 
ation of the original Greek, which means :—*‘ Do not invest 
yourselves with the whole body and substance of this present 
social order—pi) aiam rovrg@—this heathen and 
Jewish generation.” Thisisa very different thing fromthe Recurd’s 
counsel. “ Do not identify yourselves with the Pagan world ” is 
one thing ; but “have nothing to do with the world made up of 
Christians like yourselves,” is another. What the Record says is— 
“Do not use the present world ;” while the Apostle elsewhere 
says we are to “‘ use the world as not abusing it.” So that, even 
on the letter of Scripture, this hackneyed text is totally inappli- 
cable. But we go further. Even in the religious slang of the day, 
we deny that theatrical entertainments, especially of this simple, 
social, domestic character, are at all worldly. They are not 
so worldly, nor half so detrimental to the whole moral being, nor 
half so fatal to the spiritual appreciation of God's gifts and of 
human action, as the sullen, sulky, bitter, contemptuous pride 
which is the true spirit of the Pharisee—which proclaims, “ Taste 
not, Touch not, Handle not,” and thinks that God’s cause is 
helped by insulting women and gibbeting children, and censor- 
izing clergymen for the sour satisfaction of those who have 
neither hearts to a crear heads to understand, nor sympathies 
to be warmed by the social charities of home and the innocent 
cultivation of taste and refinement. 

And as though this insult to the ladies assembled at Mr. Ewart’s 
house, in Wiltshire, were not enough for a single week, Wednes- 
me Record contains another studied and personal insult to 
ladies of even higher rank. The Lord Chancellor, it appears, 
has presented to a Crown living in the City a clergyman who 
enjoys the creditable distinction of being personally hateful to 
the Record. Mr. Scott’s appointment, the Record politely 
suggests, is attributable to Female influences in the Lord 
Chancellor’s family which are symptomatic of what may be 
expected in the exercise of his lordship’s patronage. And then 
we are informed where the Misses Campbell go to church, how 
they perform their devotions, and how they say their prayers— 
how their sister was married last summer, and with what cere- 
monies, &c. &c. This is in the highest style of the Record, The 
opportunity was not to be neglected to attempt at onfe and the 
same time to bully and browbeat one of the ‘highest personages 
in the realm, cruelly and vindictively to affront the ladies of the 
Lord Chancellor's family, and to intrude into a nobleman’s home 
and to dictate the religion and chronicle the devotions of his 
unmarried daughters ; to pursue women into the sanctuary, and 
to thrust the comments of the religious press between their con- 
science and their God; and at the same time to attempt to 
annoy, by a side-wind, one whom they lack the courage to attack 
openly—an individual clergyman who is perfectly able, and per- 
haps not altogether unwilling, to hold his own against this sort 
of insult. Altogether, the week’s performances of the Record 
are worth some study to the curious inquirer into the very odd 
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manifestations of hatred, malice, and uncharitableness, and un- 
manly and ungenerous affronts to women, which pass for religion 
with the straitest sect of the day. 

Of course we are aware that there are clergymen who, however 
they may detest this system of terrorizing adopted by the Record, 
wil submit, and, under the fear of being denounced in the 
straitest of Evangelical circles, will even join in this hypocritical 
and fanatical censure of their brethren ; but we are assured that 
the great body of the clergy of the Church of England will meet 
with the contemptuous apathy which it deserves this prying 
into their domestic concerns. Eavesdropping, and boring of 
Judas holes, and peeping into the drawing-rooms of ladies is 
= to our tastes. It revolts our honest sense of propriety 
and decency to expose women and girls to the insolent and 
prurient curiosity of even the most religious public. Nor are those 
clergymen who have the moral courage to denounce the system, 
and to pursue the path of honest duty and mauly intelligence, 
likely to be without the sympathies of lay folks. Very many of the 
clergy know that they are—to use a part of the very chapter of 
St. Paul from which the Record quotes—“ offering a reasonable 
sacrifice” of themselves, their gifts, their opportunities, and their 
means, not by conforming to this world, but y using this world— 
by entering into all its duties, social, political, Senestin, and 
therefore religious—by showing that they are men among their 
fellow-men, husbands and fathers among husbands and fathers 
—that their path is in society and all its pursuits—that they are 
debarred neither from the literature nor the art, nor the intel- 
ligence nor the relaxations of society as it is. In a word, they 
know that they have their share in our common humanity—that 
their place is at the Marriage Feast as well as on the Mountain 
of Meditation—that their vocation is not to cringe to the narrow 
and cramping traditions of a religious public, but to be the ser- 
vants and ministers of all sorts and conditions of men, and exhibit 
in all the relations of life, at home as well as abroad, a public 
and common religion in religious life, and in that conversation 
with all men which is true Christian citizenship. 


THE WILD OATS OF THE SESSION. 


it was a mournfully true saying of La Bruyére’s, that one- 
half of man’s life is spent in doing what the other half is 
spent in regretting. Had he lived in the days of Constitutional 
vernment, he would have acknowledged that his aphorism 
might be extended to Parliamentary sessions as well as to indi- 
vidual human beings. There is not more contrast between the’ 
ay young sinner and the hoary penitent than there is between 
) PF te in February and Parliament in July. There are fow 
spectacles of human misery so moving as that of a conscientious 
senator at the fag-end of the session. He begins to sit at noon, 
and he adjourns three hours after midnight. His early morning 
is levebed. in the intervals of breakfast, to devouring evidence, 
drafting reports, and trying to extract from the hieroglyphics of 
the notice-paper some idea of the alterations the Lords have 
made in his pet Bill. His afternoons are spent in scampering 
from his debates to his committee, and from his committee to his 
division—which, as the distance is a quarter of a mile, and must 
be performed in two minutes, and as he is probably of portly 
habit and middle age, is an athletic exercise ill suited to July. 
The evenings of the indefatigable man, till far into the small 
hours, are passed in fighting through the details of some very 
important Bill which, by a strange fatality, has been dawdlingly 
stponed from day to day throughout the session till it 
1s barely possible, with the severest haste and utmost Jabour, to 
ass it in time forthe House of Lords. Yet it is all in vain. 
ight after night he sees measure upon measure—the represen- 
tative of an appalling mass of talk and toil—numbered among 
the slaughtered innocents ; or else, for the purpose of averting 
opposition, eviscerated of all the clauses that make it worth the 
passing. hen the session is nearly over, the public, with one 
accord, cry out that Parliament is idle, and that nothing has been 
done. Probably there is a debate upon the subject, in which 
sundry sage persons make the discovery that there is a waste of 
time at the beginning of the session, and a crush of business at 
the end. Each speaker lectures everybody else on the necessit 
of managing things better next time ; and penitence and amend- 
ment of life are the order of the day. But “the devil gets well, 
and the devil a monk is he.” The Lethe of winter gaieties soon 
washes away the memory of sittings at noon and adjournments 
towards dawn. The members come back in February, and 
begin again their lounging legislation, putting off supply, ad- 
journing like the lazy Lords in time for dinner, and gossiping 
away their Friday evenings, as if no twelve hours’ sittings and 
no retributive Thames awaited them in July. On the whole, 
the senator is certainly a frailer animal than the sinner; for the 
sinner only goes through the successive processes of “ wild oats” 
and “ Insolvent Court” once or twice in his life, while the senator 
does it every succeeding year. 

As the Legislature has determined to facilitate its future pro- 
ceedings by beginning with a fortnight’s holiday, the Parlia- 
mentary reports have naturally been tiresome. Of course where 
there is a strong self-determination towards oratory, as in the 
case of Sir John Pakington, enjoyment would not be enjoyment 
without a debate. impeoonge or the sake of a night’s sport he 
unearthed the bribery case at Dover; or rather he unearthed him- 
self and begged the House of Commons to hunt him. Mr. Bernal 


Osborne, to whom no game comes amiss, joined heartily in the 
chase, and must be allowed to have led the field on the occasion. 
As no one believes that Dover ever did or ever will return a 
member without respect to the Admiralty of the day, the debate 
must be judged of simply asa pelting-match. In this respect 
Mr. Osborne had certainly the best of it. There was no orator 
who could at all compete with him in the refined accomplishment 
of “ chaff.” Once alone, and that only by a passing observation, 
he brought himself within reach of Me. Gladstone's velvet paw, 
for whose crushing caress his mere flippancy is no match what- 
ever. No doubt he did not give the House half-an-hour’s amuse- 
ment out of mere benevolence. He cannot forget that the re- 
luctant silence which in his judgment it is the rn of a: Minis- 
terial subordinate to maintain may at any time reduce him to a 
mere listener to other men’s jokes, and he feels that there is no 
time to be lost. There are many different roads to the heights 
of fame. Some men rise by being useful, and some men by being 
obnoxious—some men because their speech is silver, and others 
because their silence is golden. Mr. Bernal Osborne and Sir John 
Pakington are beacon-lights of encouragement to aspirants 
who may choose the latter and easier path. Sir John, it is need- 
less to say, took nothing by his motion. He had much better 
have left the sins of his secretary and the wrongs of his colleague 
to sleep a Blue-book’s “ never-ending wakeless sleep.” It would 
have been wiser to rest his own reputation upon the broad 
fact, that if Mr. Churchward’s contract had not nm renewed, 
the passage of the Straits would have been delivered over to the 
merciless tariff of the South-Eastern. 

Tuesday night was principally occupied with the wail of the 
Shipowners. Their griefs are not absolutely destitute of foun- 
dation, ifthey had urged them in a more rational way. No 
doubt it is true that Protection is an error; but that is only half 
the complete doctrine of Free-trade. The other half is, that 
taxes on raw material are wrong; and it is as cruel on the pro- 
ducer to maintain the tax without the protection as it would 
have been, in old days, cruel on the consumer to maintain 
the protection without the tax. But successive debates have 
brought us, by a process of exhaustion, to the conclusion that 
every tax is hideously immoral, and the parent of countless ills. 
The Timber-duty is only in the same condition with the 
Paper-duty, Malt-duty, Income-tax, and plenty of others, 
The other grievances of the  wnag 4 are only thrown in to 
make a show. It is difficult to believe that his trade is seriously 
burdened by the salary of the Chaplain of Moscow, or by the en- 
tertainments to the Embassy at St. Petersburg, however objec- 
tionable such relics of a past system may be. And if we are 
to move according to strict logic in this question, the midland 
counties are no more bound to pay for lighthouses in the 
Channel than the ships in the Channel are bound to pay for 
street lights in Birmingham. 

One of the most curions features in the character of the House 
of Commons is its boundless and childlike faith in a Committee. 
Whatever evil it may be that afflicts the State, the House has 
but one remedy—the appointment of a Committee. Is there a 
railway to be made, or a judicial investigation into bribery to be 
conducted, or an embarrassed army to be succoured, or the House 
of Lords to be talked over in a conference, the answer is still the 
same—‘‘ Nominate a Committee.” When the Crimean army 
was in trouble, the only mode of relieving it the House could 
think of was the appointment of a Committee to examine the 
people, who, being in England, necessarily were not in the 
Crimea ; and it treated with the utmost scorn the objection that 
the Committee could neither summon the officers on service, nor 
see across the Channel and the Continent. When the Emperor 
of the French does land at last, we shall no doubt have a Com- 
mittee appointed to examine the Horse Guards and the War 
Office on the best mode of repelling the invasion. On Thursday 
the House had a splendid opportunity for gratifying its passion 
for this ancient institution. The civil estimates have been rising 
for some time—in fact, ever since a Committee was last appointed 
upon the subject. When Mr. Wise expressed his consternation 
at the rapidity of their growth, he only gave utterance to a 
universal elie, But he had no remedy except the old one; 
and in spite of the remonstrances of all the official men in the 
House, he induced it to grant him a permanent Committee. No 
doubt Mr. Wise and his Committee mean to be a sort of supe- 
rior Board of Treasury, with none of the responsibility, and only 
half the labour. If they were capable of wielding the executive 


authority they are trying to grasp, they might become a some- — 


what dangerous body. As it is, the departments will probably 
amuse themselves with mystifying the meddlers. Our gigantic 
national account contains some thousands of items. For every 
item the impugned department will send down a history, a cor- 
respondence, all the accounts for the last half century, and a 
cohort of witnesses. A Committee sits generally for six hours in 
the week, and each of its fifteen members has his own little 
mare’s nest to look for, and questions each witness about it. The 
rate of progression therefore will probably be very satisfactory 
to the departments, who will look upon the Committee as a conve- 
nient peg on which to hang up any disagreeable question for a 

ear or two. The rest of the evening was chiefly occupied with 
ectures on incorruptibility, delivered among others by that dis- 
tinguished professor, Mr. Digby Seymour. After the late revela- 
tions of electoral purity, the House feels it necessary to air its 
virtue in public once a week. The sincerity of the crusade against 
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bribery which now, after ecw | years of laxity, the House is 
resuming, is sufficiently vouched to the public by the fact that 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr. Digby Seymour are among its 
principal champions. The latter gentleman is not so hard, how- 
ever, upon his frailer fellow-citizens as he seems. One of his 
chief objections to the prosecutions which were proposed on 
Thursday night by Mr. Eobbett, was that the bribery could not 
be proved because there was no witness to it but the recipient. 
He looks upon it as an offence so inconceivable that it needs 
the most abundant testimony. The old canon law used, in the 
sane spirit, to provide that a Cardinal could not be convicted 
of incontinence, except on the oath of five eye-witnesses. No 
doubt in both cases the precaution was only dictated by an 
intense sense of the heinousness of the crime. 


8T. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST. 


HY is it that riots are so connected with the Cappadocian 
martyr—or, as Gibbon seems to think, the Cappadocian 
robber—St. George ? From the patron of England and his dragon 
down to a more recent polemist, the name of George seems to be 
suggestive of wars and tumults. The riots of 1780 began by a 
meeting in St. George's Fields, and were headed by the mad- 
man Lord George Gordon ; and the gentleman whose partisans 
have figured as disturbers of the peace in St. George’s-in-the-East 
has been transferred to the comfortable benefice of St. George’s, 
Southwark. Religion is, by a sad series of events, at last relieved 
from the bellicose associations connected with St. George’s-in-the- 
East. The ners matter has goes the uncertain and doubtful 
rround of the policy or impolicy, the propriety or impropriety, 
of certain Whether 4 Hugh Allen's Mendis 
or Mr. Bryan King’s obstinate consistency was most to blame 
eight months ago—and we are quite willing that the claim to 
superior wrongleadedness should remain in abeyance be- 
tween the positive and negative poles of Church of England- 
ism—is now as unprofitable a discussion as would be the question 
who manufactured the lucifer matches, were St Paul's to be in 


flames from floor to cupola. All that we have to do at the 


present moment is to put out the fire. It is no small 
matter for a London mob to be taught its gigantic power. All 
authority over vast masses hangs upon the slightest and most 


impalpable of threads. The nerves shake at the very thought 


of the voleano of physical force upon whose thin crust all our 
institutions are founded. It is quite true that in England the 
ingrained habits of submission to authority are part of the 
national character. A solitary policeman will generally walk 
into the wildest crowd, and the glazed hat and truncheon actually 
seem to mesmerize the howling multitude. But this is only 
because mobs have never seen a successful mob. The Orleans 
family lost the Crown of France because they did not take a street 
row in time, Bristol was half burned down because a mob 
was allowed to pass the critical time when it learned its own 
powers. If, in r7b0, the City of London was for three days in the 
condition of a town taken by assault, it was only by a stern but 
early exhibition of overwhelming force that in 1848 a similar 
danger was averted. We are glad to admit that, generally 
speaking, the very small attempts at émeutes which we have 
seen in more recent years in London, have been met with 
precisely that amount of actual forethought and preparation 
which, without ostentation and therefore without provocation, 
effected its object. Contemptuous indifference to small attempts 
at mob Jaw is the very best policy if you are quite sure that the 
whole A division is ready in five minutes to occupy Hyde Park. 
This was the way in which the Sunday riots in connexion with 
Lord Ebury’s silly Bill were dealt with. There was plenty of 
force, and a clear foresight of possible mischief—only the police 
were not ostentatiously paraded. 


We regret to say that we are dissatisfied from first to last 
with the proceedings taken by the authorities in this matter 
of the St. George's riots. It was on the 22nd May, 1859, 
that the disturbances began with Mr. Hugh Allen’s first 
sermon at St. George’s. If the matter had -been at once, and 
distinctly, put on its simply legal bearings, we believe that 
we should not have been called upon to write on this dis- 
graceful matter here in February, 1860. Had the very first dis- 
turbance, eight months ago, been dealt with simply as a breach 
of the peace, we should have heard no more about it. As to pur- 
suing the disputes about the Rector’s Service and the Lecturer’s 
Service into the Queen’s Bench—not the prison (where if both 
had been conveyed at the time no great harm would have been 
done), but the Court—and then before the Bishop, and then before 
Mr. Selfe—and going into all that is to be said about the St. 
George’s Vestry, and Mr. Churchwarden Thompson, and the 
celebrated pupil-teacher, Mr. Bradford—we decline the un- 
profitable and irrelevant discussion. It is not our purpose to 
consider how the church was closed, and how it was reopened— 
and what the Rector did refer to the Bishop, and what he did 
not refer—and how the Bishop, by deciding without a decision, 
more embroiled the fray—and how Mr. Selfe sermonized when 
he ought to have acted. Summarily, we may state the whole 
matter in this form:—Everybody made a compromise just 
when it was too late, and everybody contrived to miss the only 
matter worth a moment’s thought in a great flux of unedifying 


talk. We do not mean to say that Mr. Selfe’s counsel was not 


most prudent, and his advice entirely apt and pertinent ; but, 
as in another case, it was grievous that— 
Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain. 


Rhetoric and Nestorian counsel were thrown away on St. 
George’s-in-the-East. The place is but half English. St. 
George’s-in-the-East is the colluvies gentium. In streets 
may be seen queer public-houses and grog-shops, inscriptions in 
Romaic and Dutch, high and low, addressed to the sailors of all 
nations. Harlotry and rowdyism walk the streets, Sunday and 
week-day—the one in the most décolleté, the other in the most 
swaggering of styles. It was the very last place or le in the 
world to be dealt with even in the divinest talk which ever flowed 
from the honey-dispensing lips of the worthiest of Thames 
Police Magistrates. To get a single rioter to sign a paper 

ledging himself not to disturb the congregation—which of course 

e signed with his tongue in his cheek—would have been con- 
sidered a joke in the case of any one less distinguished for com- 
mon sense and judgment than Mr. Selfe happens to be. This 
legal compromise, and the reluctance to inflict a fine, only 
made the brawlers worse. We are quite aware that we are 
criticising a policy which, if it had been successful, would have 
made Mr. Selfe a rival to Metternich in diplometic astuteness. 
But at least one trial of his policy was quite enough to test 
it. The John Bradford case was but one in a long series of 
compromises. A week later, the Sybil advances her price at 
every unsuccessful attempt to drive a bargain; and when abdi- 
eation is too late to offer it usually adds ignominy to the sup- 
pliant. Everybody in this unhappy business has discovered 
what it was right to do, just when it was too late to do it. Mr. 
Bryan King discovered that an appeal to the Queen’s Bench was 
the right thing ; but he arrived at the conclusion only after he had 
exasperated his people by attempting to set up a claim which 
from the very first was cin So, again, he resolved to 
submit unconditionally to the Bishop only when new conditions 
were dictated by the barbarians knocking at his gates. The 
Bishop, in his turn, has only found out at the eleventh hour 
what ought to have been plain at the first—That, as he most 
properly expresses it, “ till the majesty of the law is vindicated, 
it will be impossible to make any changes, even those which 
are desirable, in the service, because that which is right in 
itself cannot be conceded to disorderly and riotous clamour.” 

At present, it must be confessed that both the Home Secre- 
tary and Sir Richard Mayne have the greatest difficulty in 
vindicating their treatment of the matter from the first. Tt is 
quite ridiculous to say that the uncertainty of the law presented 
any serious obstacle to maintaining the public peace. Although, 
on Sunday last, the police were introduced into the Church, and 
** put an end to the riot and cleared the Church,” as Sir Cornewall 
Lewis expresses it, we do not find that a single rioter was appre- 
hended or charged before the police magistrates, even when the 
disturbance had grown to such a pitch that the furniture and 
og of the Church were actually destroyed ; and we are there- 
fore driven to the conviction that it is the will rather than the wa 
which is wanting to put an end to the riots, Nor are we muc 
assured by the extraordinary reasons adduced by Sir Richard 
Mayne, and endorsed by the Home Secretary, for withdrawing 
the police on the ist of January. It is impossible, says Sir 
Richard Mayne, to continue guarding the Church of St. George’s- 
in-the-Kast—it causes great inconvenience, and withdraws the 
police from other duties. No doubt it does. But what if a General 
were to say, It may be all very true that such and such a point 
in my line of defence is menaced, but I cannot undertake to 
defend it—my garrison is wanted along the whole line? Or what 
if, in the event of bullion rioters attacking the Bank every night, 
Mr. Whittle Harvey were to say he really could not look after 
the great building in Threadneedle-street for more than six weeks. 
If, as Lord Granville expresses it, “ it is the bounden duty of the 
police to preserve the public peace in that parish as elsewhere,” 
what are we to make of this cheering declaration except that, 
collating his Lordship’s doctrine with Sir Richard Mayne’s prac- 
tice, it means that it is the duty of the police to preserve the 

ace only till it becomes “extremely inconvenient” to preserve 
it any longer ? 

So much for the past; and we regret to say that all partics 
seem to vie with each other in folly when they talk about a remedy 
for the future. “Sir Richard Mayne has learned from Mr. 
Bryan King the plan which that gentleman proposes for next 
Sunday. That plan—which has been acceded to” by the head of 
the Police and the Home Secretary—is to “ prevent persons from 
entering the church who appear to be entering it with the inten- 
tion and design previously conceived of creating a disturbance.” 
This was actually Sir Cornewall Lewis's language on Monday night. 
To say nothing of the fact that it is utterly and completely illegal 
to prevent anybody entering a church, we should like to know 
what gift of discerning the spirits of the congregation of St. 
George’s Sir Richard or his myrmidons possess. If the “ pre- 
viously conceived design” is at once to be patent to that active 
and intelligent officer, Policeman X 365, we can only suppose 
that the gentlemen who vindicate religious liberty at St. 
George’s-in-the-East in the peculiar manner which they 
adopted last Sunday, wear windows in their breasts. We fear 
that if this notable scheme—which of course originated in the 
wise head of Mr. Bryan King—is carried out, it will only make 
matters worse. Its mere suggestion goes far to prove that the 


mismanagement which has attended the matter at the hands of 
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every one who has interfered in it, has culminated in an act of 

folly—happily, as yet, only prospective—which in futility and 

illegality exceeds all its predecessors in this ugly train of 
unders, 


MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE'S SISTER. 


AN i - wecere and crowded public meeting which was held on 
j Wednesday, with the object of opposing the proposed change 
in the English law for the purpose of legalizing marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister, proves that the controversy has opened 
new grounds. ‘fhe opponents of the proposed change are ap- 
Pealing to popular sympathies, and, with the disadvantage of 

eing late in their adoption of such tactics, seem resolved to make 
up in activity for their slowness in taking the field. And at the 
very first blush of it they have secured an advantage. Opposite to 
each other, in Parliament-street, may be seen the head-quarters of 
the opposing armies. The Marriage Law Defence Association, a 
corps levied some six months ago, confronts the Marriage Law 
Reform Association, whose stationary camp has been for years 


entrenched on the opposite side of the way. The contrast and 


parallel do not stop here. For years the assailants have been scat- 
tering tracts, appeals, and reasons for the change; and now a sharp 
sleet of polemical arrows thickens the air from the defending 
garrison. But we mark a difference. The gentlemen who want 
every disconsolate widower to marry his sister-in-law, though 
abounding in the sinews of war, profuse in agencies, and unsparing 
in importunity, choose to veil themselvee in secrecy. For all 
the world knows, one Mr. Joseph Stansbury represents the whole 


Reforming body ; whilst the conservatives advertise a committee 


at least «a hundred strong, and on Wednesday last the 
Association deployed in force. At any rate they are not ashamed 
of their names ; and the gathering on the platform showed that 
the opposition to change was not characterized by any political 
or polemical party feelings. Lord Shaftesbury for once concurred 
with the Bishop of Oxford. The advanced liberalism of Vice- 
Chancellor Wood fraternized with the solid toryism of Sir Brook 
political dis- 

utants we find the curious fact, that while Mr. Auriol and Mr. 

aniel Wilson part company with Mr. Champneys and Dr. 
McCaul, and while Dr. Hook is separated from Dr. y, Arch- 
deacon Denison falls into the ranks with Dr. McNeill ; and Lord 
Campbell and Lord St. Leonards, Mr. Colquhoun and Mr. 
Beresford Hope, Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Ker Seymer, are for 
once united in a cause which can sey be mixed up 
with party associations. Nor can it be. That the subject has its 
theological bearings we fully admit; and it is obvious that, as a 
religious question, it must be discussed and settled on purely 
thotlagionl grounds. But for all practical purposes it is a social 
question; and the cross division of the religious and political 
world at least enforces in this place the necessity of urging it on 
strictly social grounds. 

To begin at the beginning. The State in all ages has dealt 
with marriage as a matter of primary importance. The State 
is but an expansion of the family; and therefore, as a matter 
of internal regulation, the State has regulated marriages. 
It is argued broadly, that the State has no right to enforce 

rohibitions in the matter of marriage; but to this the answer 
is, that the State in heathen times has always recognised and 
enforced the duty of prohibiting some marriages. The law of 
republican and mound Rome prohibited some marriages; and 
to a publicist, then, the only question is whether these particular 
marriages ought to be prohibited. Now, on the most pure, 
abstract, and austere Benthamite view of the duty of a State— 
apart from religion, apart from morality—the standard of per- 
mission and prohibition is the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. If we can establish that, in the eomparison of the 
experience of happiness and comfort, the balance is disturbed, 
though ever so little, either way, the minority must yield to the 
majority. All, then, that we have to show is which way the 
balance inclines in the comparative estimate of what —_ gain 
and what they lose by marrying their sisters-in-law. e assert 
that in the marriage contract, enforced as it now is, in which 
affinity and consanguinity have their parallel degrees, it eon- 
happiness to let things stand as they 
are. In the first place, widowers are a very small minority of 
married men; and of widowers who have marriageable sisters- 
in-law, the units in the population may be counted. We are 
asked—and this is a strong antecedent objection to considering 
their claims at all—to legislate for the scantiest ay minority 
—a minority which is yet further diminished by the fact that 
there are quite as many widowers with marriageable sisters-in- 
law averse from the proposed union as favourable to it. And 
this minority of a minority is yet further reduced when we come 
to another fact—that, as there are two parties to every union, 
it is just possible that the widower even may find in his sister- 
in-law a very difficult and reluctant object to woo. We are to 
legislate, then, for the rarest of all rare couples; for when 
either party has the whole human race to select from, how seldom 
will it happen—and how seldom does it oo ae we these 
very two, whose union is at present prohibited by Church and 
State, by the law of Scripture as many think, and by the law of 
the land as is certain—not to speak of inherited tradition and 
the force of custom—feel the invincible necessity to do that one 
and only = is forbidden. So much for the locus 
standi—the c to come into court at all—of that small class 


for whose grievances Mr. Joseph Stansbury is the so‘itary 
appellant. 

With this scanty thread running through the woof of the social 
state, we now contrast those whose whole domestic life would be 
broken up and shattered by the change. As things are, the 
wife's relatives are the husband’s relatives, the wife's sister is the 
husband’s sister, the husband's brother is the wife’s brother. 
Each of the married couple adopts the whole ¢;cle of family rela- 
tions, and, as experience proves, with anentire ‘crease of happiness. 
Each doubles the entire range of domestic love and charities. 
The married pair know that in a certain definite circle passion 
ean have no place, while something deeper, truer, and more 
ennobling than sexual tendencies succeeds. This is married life as 
it is among ourselves, where, in the freest intercourse of the family, 
the married and unmarried livetogether. We are asked to abandon 
all these intercourses, and to narrow the family down to an 
isolated and self-contained household—to substitute the so- 
pena | wigwam of the savage, with its estranged and solita 
couple, for the free home of English married life. For it 
will at once be apparent that, if a husband may marry his 
wife's sister or his wife's niece, the wife's sister and the wife's 
niece can only enter the sister’s or the aunt’s home on the eld 
footing of visiting acquaintance. The wife, in entering her new 
home, will sever herself from all her past life. In her sister 
she can see only a possible rival to herself, or a probable 
stepmother to her children. This last relation is crucial— 
we are told that this is especially the case on behalf of 
the orphan children. Who so likely to do a mother's part to the 
orphans of the widower as his sister-in-law? Who, in fact, and 
by common consent and experience, is the orphan's best friend— 
a stepmother or a maiden aunt? Nor will the thing stop here. 
Lord John Russell has openly declared that the permission to 
marry the deceased wife’s sister is only the first relation of 
affinity in the chain which must be broken through. ‘The 
principle of the proposed change is that the wife's relatives are 
no relatives to the husband. And, as they have no claim on his 
moral affections, they are open to establish a passionate love. 
Hence it must follow that, if a widower may marry his deceased 
wife’s sister, a widow may marry her deceased husband's brother, 
and a widower may marry his mother-in-law or his stepdaughter. 
We all feel that such marriages are unnatural and detestable; 
but they are so upon no principle which does not exclude the 
wife’s sister. Either the wife’s near relatives are the husband's 
near relatives, or they are nothing. If we may not prohibit the 

rqposed marriages, neither may we prohibit the specified ones. 
tt is a case of all or none; and though the advocates of the 
change are wise or crafty enough to confine their claims to 
relaxation in a single instance, it is notorious and palpable that 
they cannot stop here. The only principle upon which we can 
relax the existing law is, that the husband or wife imports no 
relation at all into the married state; and we have seen what 
consequences flow from this—first, that the whole domestic life 
would be narrowed, and confined, and isolated; next, that there 
would be no relations of affinity so near as to be hindrances to 
matri In other words, the change would have the twofold 
effect of destroying all that we understand by the family, both 
by contracting and expanding it. ‘The married state would be 
reduced to a selfish coupling of detached, and isolated, and 
self-contained units, and the family would be volatilized into the 
whole social community—the home would be nothing better than 
the harem, and the family would be nothing closer and nearer 
than cosmopolitan fraternity. 

Our argument, then, is, that society at large will suffer from the 

mopoes change. Beautiful, large, happy, and useful relations will 
c estroyed at present, and rendered impossible for the future, for 
the sake of the uncontrolled passions of the few. The many will 
suffer for the minority. On this lowest ground of mere expe- 
diency and on the ce of general happiness, we pronounce 

ainst the change. The existing restrictions combine to enlarge 
the sphere of general social comfort. This Camarina had better, 
therefore, be left untouched. The disconsolate widower drying 
his tears with his sister-in-law’s apron is a aeve | subject for 
Mr. Stansbury '¢ purchssed pathos; but the English home, as it 
is, is a more solid matter for English legislation to retain. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN.* 


é ~ chief appendices to Mr. Oliphant’s two volumes of inte- 
resting narrative are the treaties of Tientsin and Yedo ; 
and the whole body of his work may be viewed as a suggestive 
running commentary on these documents, which were the 
objects and results of Lord Elgin’s mission. Those unfortunate 
events of a subsequent date which, in the case of the Ch’nese 
treaty, have caused an indefinite postponement of whatever 
mutual benefits its stipulations are presumed to involve, must in 
their turn be looked upon as a comment upon Mr. Oliphant’s 
commentary. If the value of the instrument which Lord Elgin 
coaxed, by main pressure, out of the reluctant Chinese Govern- 
* Narrative of the Earl of Kigin’s Mission to China and Japan in the 
Years 1857, ’58,’59. By nce Oliphant, Private “to Lord 
in; Author of “The Kussian Shores of the Black Sea,” &c, inburgh 
London: Blackwood and Sons. 1860, 
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ment is to be fairly weighed in the balance of history, it must be 
tried, not only by the weights (however fair) of his lordship’s 
private secretary, but Po the standard indicated in the late 
occurrences at the mouth of the Peiho as still in exclusive use 
by the other party to the contract. A treaty that, in the words 


of Mr. Tennyscn— 
was dead before it was born— 


that came to nought on the very earliest possible opportunity for 
a misunderstanding—namely, the attempt to exchange its formal 
ratificationsaccording to its tenour—must be definitively judged by 
its ultimate result alone. We are not yet arrived at the point of 
view from which that result can be approximately foreseen. We 
have again been obliged to prepare war as a hint of our ardent 
desire for peace and intimacy. It is probable that, when the 
entrance to the river of Tientsin has again been forced by the 
gun-boats of England and France, and a second edition of the 
treaty of Tientsin has been presented to the Emperor Hien-fung, 
with an attitude of even more pressing firmness than was adopted 
on the last occasion, his Majesty will convey his Imperial assent 
to its provisions in at least as authentic and binding terms as 
those extorted from him by Lord Elgin and recorded by Mr. 
Oliphant. Every such achievement of strength and diplomacy will 
undoubtedly bring us nearer to the final solution of the problem— 
how farChinacan beopened. Until, however, that problem issettled, 
it is impossible—not, as Mr. Oliphant thinks, to overrate the 
importance of any particular step in its working, but—to rate at 
all the absolute value of each step towards an indeterminate 
result. We have no intention of hinting that either Lord Elgin 
went too fast, so to speak, in 1858, or Mr. Bruce in 1859. But, 
when a restive horse is led against his will to the water, we 
cannot estimate anything more objective in the transaction than 
the praiseworthy acuteness and temper of the groom in charge, 
until it has become clear to our minds whether, if the operation 
be repeated twenty times over, the horse will ever drink after all. 
The most cordial thanks of the employer may be unquestionanly 
due to the excellent agent who has fully performed the service 
entrusted to him, and yet the service may fail in accomplishing 
the end for which it was designed. Our present attitude 
towards the Chinese Empire seems to be one which is 
more capable of being imagined than described even by those 
whose office it is, as national instructors and _ posture- 
masters, to understand and define it most clearly. Our 
national representatives, in the attempt to arrive at a clear con- 
ception of our relations with China, are treated by their leaders 
with as lucid an explanation as is contained in the proverbial 
order of the drill-sergeant to the awkward squad of recruits or 
volunteers :—“ Your position in regard to the Emperor Hien-fung, 
gentlemen, and the Treaty of Tientsin, and the city of Canton, 
and peace or war with the Chinese Empire generally, is—‘ As 
you were’—but when I says ‘As you were,’ I don’t mean ‘ As 
you was,’ but I mean ‘ As you was before you were.’” 

Mr. Oliphant’s own study of the Chinese character tends very 
strongly to support the impression that our late attempts at 
intercourse have advanced us but little in any knowledge of, or 
influence over, the springs of action which must be touched before 
we can hope to gain a recognised footing of acquaintance with 
the Flowery Land. There is no country, he tells us—and he has 
a right to speak as a man of considerable experience in travel— 
in which it is so entirely futile to trust to first impressions. The 
most minute details of practice, manner, custom, and, it may be 
added, of inner habit of mind, are fixed by laws inscrutable at first 
sight to the European observer. The special adaptation of certain 
means to particular ends, discovered by the wisdom of remote 
forefathers, and consecrated in use by the unswerving instinct of 
generation after generation following in the traditional track of 
its predecessors, is often not ——— by the criticising 
stranger, who has learned for himself and by the working of his 
own brain to accomplish a similar object by a different and indi- 
vidual process. “One gazes,” says Mr. Oliphant, “at a party of 
Chinamen at work very much as one would at beavers or bees. 
‘Their results are startling, and their mode of arriving at them 
defies imitation by an ordinary mortal.” The same observation 
will certainly be made in regard to the logic, morality, and policy 
of the higher functionaries of the Chinese Empire by everybody 
who reads the most curious and edifying State-papers captured 
at Canton among the archives of Commissioner Yeh, translated 
by Mr. Wade, and published in Mr. Oliphant’s volumes. The 

rescriptions for the diplomatic treatment of barbarians given 
2 the experienced Keying, who in the negotiations with Sir 
Henry Pottinger captivated the Englishman by the show of 
intelligent frankness, are admirable instances of the Chinese 
method of political reasoning. For the one object of ‘“concilia- 
tion”—literally, taming and tying up the wild animals—there are, 
according to Keying’s recipe, various means to be adopted :— 

In some instances a direction must be given them, but without explanation 
of the reason why: in some, their restlessness can only be neutralized by 
demonstrations which disarm (lit. dissolve) their suspicions: in some, they 
have to be pleased, and moved to gratitude by concession of intercourse on a 
footing of equality; and in some, before a result can be brought about, 
their falsity has to be blinked, nor must an estimate of their facts be pressed 
too far.....- With people so uncivilized as they are, blindly unintelligent 
in styles and modes of address, a tenacity in forms of official correspondence, 
such as would duly place the superior above and the inferior below, would be 
the cause of a fierce altercation (lit. a rising of the tongue and a blistering of 
the Hips); in be to be deaf 

lit. to be as e earlap : intercourse w 
oa become janpeotle ; and not only this, but an incompatibility of rela- 


tions would immediately follow, of anything but advantage certainly to the 
essential question of conciliation. Instead, therefore, of a contest amon 

unsubstantial names, which can produce no tangible result, it has been held 
better to disregard these minor details, in order to the success of an important 


policy. Such are the expedients and modifications, which after close atten- ~ 


tion to the barbarian affairs, a calculation of the exigencies of the period, and 
acareful estimate of the merits of the question, as being trivial or of im- 
portance, admitting of delay or demanding despatch, it has been found 
unavoidable to adopt. 

The main scope of Keying’s policy of “ conciliation” towards 
the barbarians being, in his own words, more than ever “to keep 
them off and to shut them out,” it is not surprising that the 
Emperor should have endorsed the above despatch with his mark 
of approbation—a Reply in the Vermilion Pencil—* It was the 
only proper arrangement to have made. We understand the 
whole question.” 

Similar expedients for ‘ discomfiting the barbarians’ deceit and 
ignorance and foiling their malicious sophistry’ are to be found 
in the more recent memorial of Tsung, one of the Chinese Com- 
missioners entrusted with the frustration of Sir John Bowring’s 
voyage to the Peiho in 1854. The device of throwing back the 
ball of discussion by a reference to the local authorities at one of 
the five open ports, who were to receive, in due time, instructions 
from the “eat “to consult together and make their disposi- 
tion according to the particulars of the case,” was successtully 
used on that occasion. It is probable that so eminently sagacious 
an application of the unchanging principles of Chinese policy was 
4 not only by the inspirations of a patriotic wisdom, but 

y a judicious personal anxiety to shift the responsibilities of a 
diplomatic difficulty upon other shoulders. The worst of all sins 
in the eyes of Imperial Omniscience in China is failure. When 
Lord Elgin’s escort of gun-boats broke through the defences of 
the Peiho, the Chinese generals opposed to them ‘‘ made every 
effort,” as was acknowledged by the Imperial Pekin Gazette, to 
resist the barbarian attack. Yet, inasmuch as the forts were 
taken, the same Gazette, in its next sentence, condemned them 
to death, as the penalty of an “offence without excuse.” It 
appears certain that, in many instances, a Chinese functionary is 
appointed to an office, either through the spite of his enemies or 
from motives of high State policy, with the certainty and the 
express intention of his failing. ‘The loyalty of a Chinese official 
is tried in the fire by sending him forth as a forlorn hope or a 
scapegoat, to be sacrificed in involuntary defence of the character 
of his superiors. This practice is so common and so notorious as 
to have given rise to a special form of dénouement in sentimental 
Chinese novels, in which the virtuous hero falls at last under the 
fatal weight of promotion thrust ae him by the machinations 
of his enemies. And the device of throwing the blame of every 
misunderstanding upon subordinate officers is so universally 
recognised by Chinese diplomatists as an absolute and world-wide 
rule of poliey. that in all quarrels with the English authorities in 
China they have politely attempted to leave open the easiest loo 
hole for “ conciliation,” by charging the grievance exclusively 
upon some inferior English agent. Poor Keying himself seems 
to have been irresistibly drawn into an inevitable pitfall of de- 
struction by the gracious Imperial order which took hold of his 
proved discretion in barbarian affairs to send him as a supple- 
mentary or independent Commissioner to Tientsin in 1858. 
Personally obnoxious to his Chinese colleagues, who viewed him 
as necessarily a spy on themselves—his power of controlling the 
barbarians obviously nullified by their possession of his own 
receipt for their treatment, which Lord tigin produced to con- 
found him—the unhappy old mandarin thought he had nothing 
better to do than to return to the capital, without leave, to 
submit to the Emperor “ propositions of importance’—of such 
importance, indeed, that he disregarded an order from the 
Imperial Council to return to his post which met him on the 
road. The next authentic news of Keying which reached the 
English mission was contained in an Imperial autograph published 
in the Pekin Gazette, commuting the sentence of public execution 
which had been passed upon him, in due course of law, for the 
proved crimes of stupidity and precipitancy. The imperative 
portion of the decree runs after this fashion :— 

Having given all Our t! t to a due appreciation of the facts and a just 
apportionment of the law, We command Jinshau, Mien Hiun, and Linkwei 
(Ministers in the Department of Justice) to go at once to the pg Aware 
of the Clan Court (the prison for offenders connected with the Imperial 
family),and, having desired Keying to read this Our autograph decree, to 
inform him that it is Our will that he put an end to himself: that Our 
—— desire to be at once just and gracious be made manifest. Respect 
this! 

Mr. Oliphant probably has good reason for his belief that 
Keying was a predestined victim to some personal enmity at 
Court, or to the general necessities of the situation; and that 
whatever course he might have adopted in pursuance of his ex- 
ceptional mission would have led to the same result. But, in 
fact, the conduct which was ostensibly fatal to him was deter- 
mined by the sudden and inconvenient revelation that his 
cherished tactics for the conduct of barbarian affairs were within 
the knowledge of the enemy. His tragical end is a curious 
variety, not without a pathos of its own, among the many 
forms of the inexhaustible Nemesis, which, sooner or later, hoists 
the engineer with his own petard. 

Where the principles of international intercourse are under- 
stood after a manner varying so far from the received law of 
their interpretation among ourselves, it is difficult to weigh the 
import of such manifestations of popular feeling towards the 
barbarians as those which Mr. Oliphant sets down. When the 
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vessel bearing Admiral Seymour's flag reached Tientsin, he was 
immediately waited upon by a deputation of the leading local 
gentry and merchants, who volunteered an expression of their 
readiness to trade upon the moment with the gun-boats in the 
river, and asked for a list of the articles on board for sale, with 
the prices affixed. An equally judicious eagerness to realize the 
benefits of free trade is alleged to have been manifested at one 
of the large commercial cities of the central Empire, visited sub- 
sequently by Lord Elgin in his bold cruise up the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. In neither case have we any grounds for more than a 
surmise at the proportion of sincerity involved in such a mani- 
festation. It may have sprung from a genuine desire to take 
time by the forelock, in appropriating the gains of a traffic which 
the municipal authorities (“ y se says Mr. Oliphant) con- 
ceived it to be the main object of the foreign intruders to 
thrust upon them—from an instinctive attempt to conciliate the 
barbarian fierceness by an acceptable offer—or from an adhe- 
rence to the constant and general State policy, suggested or 
actually prompted by instructions from the capital. Lord Elgin’s 
mission succeeded, both on the Pei-ho and on the Great River, in 
maintaining such an attitude and establishing such relations for 
the time, in regard both to the Government and the people, as 
no English embassy to China had yet succeeded in doing. 
Another mission, with an escort as adequate to the opposition 
it may have to encounter, will undoubtedly be able to take and 
to keep again for the time, as commanding a posture, and to re- 
establish relations as satisfactory, as those which have been 
interrupted before they were clenched by a single repetition. 
China may be thrown open even more widely to the august 
ambassadorial explorer under the immediate protection of an 
armed flotilla. But it does not follow that going and seeing 
again and again will be equivalent to conquering, in the only 
and peaceful sense in which a conquest of China for European 
purposes is either practicable or Testoihto, A long experience 
alone can tell how far and how securely the private pioneers 
of European commerce and enterprise will be able to pene- 
trate beyond the range of a permanent flotilla or the outposts 
of a permanent camp of military occupation. And even when 
this is done, a long experience will still be needed before we can 
place upon the balance-sheet of the national ledger a clear 
account of the profits resulting from an adventure of which, 
necessary though it is, we are unpleasantly precluded from 
approximately estimating the duration, the cost, or the gains. 
It is by no means clear how far the common produce of British 
labour and skill would be able, even under the most favourable 
auspices, to ae in China with equivalent articles of native 
industry, manufactured under very peculiar and exceptional 
circumstances. The proof of the pudding, in China as elsewhere, 
lies in the eating, and we are bound to eat the pudding in ques- 
tion some day or other; but we have yet to tarry a good many 
previous culinary operations besides the kneading. 


Our limited space forbids us to enter at large into the private 
aspects of Chinese life sketched by Mr. Oliphant, or to notice at 
— his not less important and remarkable narrative of Lord 

lgin’s special mission to Japan, which forms the staple of the 
second volume. For the encouragement and consolation of the 
ill-used British agriculturist, who has been drilled for the last 
fifteen years, by constant volleys of scientific abuse for his bull- 
headed stupidity, into a partial appreciation of the benefits of 
chémical knowledge and the value of manure, we will only tell 
him, on Mr. Oliphant’s authority, that the like of him in parts 
of the Chinese Empire are grossly ignorant in the art of ploughing. 
Near Shanghai, they simply scratch the surface, even in their 
elaborate kitchen-gardens, and then deluge it with manure of a 
strength most unpleasant to passers-by. The natural consequence 
is a premature promise, and a thin crop of all but weeds. Round 
Tientsin, Mr. Oliphant reports a less offensive prevalence of 
manure, and a more satisfactory style of cultivation. 


‘TULLOCH’S LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION.* 


le CIPAL TULLOCH has produced a very creditable 
little book. It consists of four essays or lectures, the sub- 
stance of which were delivered before the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Institution. Several other historical works have had 
their origin in lectures given to the same body—as Mr. Kingsley’s 
Alexandria and her Schools, Mr. Congreve’s too famous Roman 
Empire of the West, and Mr. Freeman’s History and Conquests 
of the Saracens. These, however, were all the productions of 
strangers, and might have been delivered anywhere else as well as 
in Edinburgh. Dr. Tulloch’s volume has quite another sort of sig- 
nificance. He is not only. addressing Scotsmen, but he is himself 
a Scotsman ; and he is speaking of matters more directly inte- 
resting to Scotsmen than the fortunes of Ptolemies, Cesars, or 
Caliphs. The lectures are in any case honourable to Dr. Tulloch. 
If they were delivered as they stand, and were received by the 
audience with a or even with toleration, they are also 
highly honourable to the Edinburgh public. We know very well 
what we in England should expect from a Scottish Presbyterian 
divine lecturing upon sucha subject. We should not be surprised 
at any amount of virulent party zeal,.at any denunciation of Anti- 
christ, at any canonization of those who smote him and his, hip 


* Leaders of the ‘ormation. Luther, Calvin, Latimer, Knox. By 
John Tulloch, D.D., Principal, and Primarius Professor of Theology, St. 
Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1859. 


and thigh. We know very well. what ‘“ Scottish Presbyterian 
eloquence” was in the times dealt with by Lord Macaulay. 
We know, also, how to estimate the learning.of Dr. Cum- 
ming and the rhetoric of Dr. Guthrie. But the Principal 
of St. Mary’s College is a man of quite another stamp. Perhaps 
the atmosphere of the old archiepiscopal city may be more 
wholesome for the mind than that of either the English or the 
Scottish capital. A cross, as we have heard it put, between 
Oxford and St. David’s—a seat of modern learning cradled 
among the noblest scenes of nature and the ruins of the noblest 
works of ancient art—St. Andrew’s should, least of all places, 
Jead to a narrow fanaticism of any kind. The ruined castle is a 
living memorial of the worst deeds of Catholic and Protestant 
alike—the ruined cathedral should make a Scotsman blush for 
his forefathers in a way that an Englishman need not blush for 
our ruined abbeys. Our minsters were overthrown by a tyran- 
nical king and his greedy courtiers—those of Scotland fell before 
the mad impulse of a fanatic people. And by the side of the 
ruined metropolitan church a cub, older, and — temple 
carries us back, in tradition at least, if not in actual date, to the 
days of an earlier and a purer worship. The old ecclesiastical 
remains, the existing academical foundations, give to St. Andrew’s 
acertain air of a “seat of godliness and good learning” which 
the more famous Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh fail to 
convey to the great cities in which they are placed. If sur- 
rounding objects and historical associations have any influence on 
the a. § the influence of such a place as St. Andrew’s may be 
expected to lead to a far calmer and fairer frame of mind than is 
congenial to the pulpits and platforms of London or of Edinburgh. 
We congratulate the old metropolitan city on the presence of 
such a Principal and Professor as Dr. Tulloch, and we trust that 
Dr. Tulloch does not feel himself a banished man when set down 
in so remote a corner of the world. 

On the whole, Dr. Tulloch’s lectures appear to us to be exactly 
what lectures of the sort ought to be. The “ rapidity and sum- 
mariness of statement” of which he speaks in his preface are only 
what is unavoidable in compositions of the kind, and they are not 
accompanied by any sort of carelessness or shallowness. The style 
is commonly simple and straightforward, with little rhetorical 
display, and little of any of the prevalent forms of affectation. 
Dr. Tulloch is just metaphysical enough to show that he is a 
Scotsman, but notenough to be in any degree pedantic or offensive. 
The slips which we have marked, whether in fact or in expres- 
sion, are neither many nor important. Above all, Dr. Tulloch is 
eminently fair and tolerant, and speaks throughout in the cha- 
racter of a historian and not of a partisan. He is clearly a sincere 
seeker after truth—neither a blind idolater nor a reckless icono- 
clast. He is utterly above all the vulgar religious “—— into 
which his subject might have led an inferior man. Papist and 
Protestant, Lutheran and Calvinist, Englishman and Scotsman, 
are all honestly and fairly dealt with. There is no paltry abuse 
of the old religion—no abject hero-worship of the champions of 
the new. Ifsuch teaching as Dr. Tulloch’s was listened to b 
‘large audiences” with “ indulgent interest,” it speaks very mue 
= the credit of the true liberality and fair-mindedness of his 

earers. 

Dr. Tulloch has chosen four of the “ Reformers” for the 
subjects, we suppose, of as many lectures. These are Luther, 
Calvin, Latimer, and Knox, to represent, doubtless, Germany, 
France and Switzerland, England, and Scotland. There are two 
weak points in this arrangement. It excludes Zwingli, who was 
clearly asmuch a “ Leaderof the Reformation” as Lutheror Calvin, 
and who is certainly a much more agreeable subject to talk 
about than the latter. There is also this farther difficulty; while 
the German, the Genevan, and the Scottish Reformation has 
each its typical hero, no such hero can be found for the English 
Reformation. The English ‘‘ Reformation,” as the word is com- 
monly used, means a long train of events, political and ecclesias- 
tical, spread over a great number of years, and the actors in 
which were of all sorts and characters. The popular notion of 
“ the Reformation” includes the casting off the authority of the 
Pope, the suppression of the monasteries, the putting forth of 
the English Prayer Book. But these were three very different 
events, separated by several years from one another, and neither 
of which followed at all naturally upon the other. Henry the 
Eighth wanted to get rid of his wife, and as a means thereto, he got 
rid of the Pope as well. He then wanted money, and he plundered 
the monasteries. In the former process, popular feeling went with — 
him. Englishmen had never loved the Pope, and to cast him off 
altogether was only to goa step or two farther in the path in 
which our greatest princes had already walked. But if this was 
Reformation, Gardiner and Bonner were as much Reformers as 
Cranmer and Latimer. To be sure they recanted by order of 
Queen Mary; and did not Cranmer recant also? As long as Henry 
lived, Cranmer burned, with all possible readiness, everybody 
who disbelieved Transubstantiation—as soon as Henry died, he 
forthwith disbelieved it himself. As long as Henry lived, every 
honest Protestant was burned, and every honest Catholic was 
cut up alive; yet Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and all of them 
contrived toescape both the stake and the quartering-block. These 
men have not left—they could not, and did not deserve to leave— 
the same personal impress upon England which Luther and 
Knox have left in their countries. If there be any one “ Leader 
of the Reformation” in England, we take it to be no other than 
Queen Elizabeth. She was the true author of what its admirers 
call the via media, and its enemies the “ compromise.” At the 
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beginning of her reign, a very slight impulse might have kept u 
the mass, if only the Spaniard fad been got rid of. A asitill 
slighter impulse might have sent England on the same road as 
Geneva or Scotland, Elizabeth did not want counsellors 
prompting to either course; but she chose her own way, different 
from both. But Dr. Tulloch could hardly have taken Queen 
Elizabeth as the subject of his third lecture. And, with his feelings 
about the death of Servetus, he could hardly have taken Cranmer, 
who never wanted somebody to burn—Protestant, Papist, Arian, 
or lunatic—until such time as he was burned himself. The 
choice must have lain between Ridley and Latimer. As a theo- 
logian, Ridley would doubtless have been the more typical of the 
two, as Latimer can hardly be called a theologian at all. But 
we do not wonder at Dr. Tulloch preferring the hearty, jovial, 
merry preacher. Still Latimer is strangely placed as the peer 
¢ ae er, Calvin, and Knox; and Dr. Tulloch is fully aware 
of it. 

Of Luther we can never hear too much, even if we always hear 
the same thing over again. Who can tire of the man who wrote 
those delightful letters to his wife and children, who discomfited 
an antagonist by inviting him to a jug of beer, and who threw his 
inkstand at the head of the devil ? Dr. Tulloch thoroughly appre- 
ciates the true-hearted Saxon, the genuine descendant of the race 
which shamed Hildebrand into straightforwardness. Luther was 
not a Reformer by temperament ; he was no systematizer like 
Calvin, no destructive, like Knox; he rose against palpable 
falsehood and unrighteousness, and he had no wish to innovate a 
jot more than was necessary to get rid of them. Ifthe Pope 
would only have helped him in the work, he would never have 
rebelled even against the Pope. He had no discipline to force down 
people’s throats—no frantic hatred of art and ritual decency. The 
mob of St. George’s in the East would find greater scope for their 
energies ina Lutheran than in an Anglican church. Swedish 
Bishops and Priests still sing High Mass at altars decked with 
candles and crucifixes. If Episcopacy vanished in Protestant 
Germany, it was not because Luther had any scruples against it. 
As a philosopher, a theologian, a politician, Luther had doubtless 
many a among his brother or rival Reformers. But none 
of the others kindle the same thorough affection for the man him- 
self. Calvin, with his rigid system, his new-fangled dogmatism 
as narrow as the old, above all with that detestable malignity 
which grudged Castellio a few sticks for his wretched fire-side, 
is, to our thinking, simply odious. Dr. Tulloch does not attempt 
to make much of him in his personal capacity. 

The Lecture on John Knox—less interesting, we think, in itself 
than the rest—is more important as coming from a Scotsman to 
Scotsmen. Dr. Tulloch neither veils nor defends those features 
which have brought the Scottish Reformation into ill odour in 
other lands. He has no sympathy with narrowness and destruc- 
tiveness—no belief whatever in the divine right of Presbytery. 
But he brings forward strongly and with perfect fairness the fact 
that the Roman Catholic Church in Scotland was perhaps more 
corrupt than anywhere else. We have seen it observed elsewhere 
that it was “top-heavy” with magnificent bishopricks and 
abbeys, but with no such broad basis of a good parochial system as 
in England. We gather from the latter pages of Dr. Tulloch’s 
book that there is in the Established Church of Scotland a move- 
ment towards what he calls ‘a broader, more learned, and com- 

rehensive theological literature.” Doubtless there are minds, 

ike Dr. Tulloch’s own, which have expanded into better things, 
though we in the south are less likely to hear of them than of the 
fanatics of the pulpit or the platform. 

Tn short, the form of Dr. Tulloch’s book is unavoidably slight 
and sketchy, but the matter is very far from being so. The 
tendency of his mind is evidently towards philosophy and 
theology, but he is quite able to do history some good service 
on the road. In his lecture on Latimer, though there is a little 
tinge of Mr. Froude’s influence, Dr. Tulloch several times man- 
fully protests against some of his more monstrous paradoxes. 
He has far too much sense to believe that it was only pure 
patriotism which made Henry cut off Anne’s head one day and 
marry Jane the next morning, or to think that it makes any 
difference to show that three weeks afterwards he was dictating 
theological articles. 

Perhaps as good a specimen as we can find of Dr. Tulloch’s 
manner in the deeper portions of his book, will be his estimate of 
our own Church in his lecture on Latimer :— 

In turning to estimate Latimer’s work as a reformer, we are at first struck 
very much with the same peculiarity; that is to say, with its comparative 
simplicity and narrowness of meaning. It possesses neither the national 
grandeur of the work of Luther, nor the theological and spiritual influence 
of thatof Calvin. It is practical rather than doctrinal; and deep and powerful 
and abiding as have been its traces, it never attains to that comprehensive 
sweep and issue which at once impress us in the work of each of our other 
reformers. And yet Latimer was a true leader in the great movement of the 
sixteenth century. He did not, indeed, and could not, take up and express 
the various and complex impulses that were then bearing the national life of 
England onwards in the direction of reform. There was no single teacher 
capable of doing this. There were far too great diversity and richness in the 
impulses then moving England to permit of their finding united expression 
in any one man. But while Latimer did not, like Luther or Calvin, sum up 
in himself the great principles of the movement of which he was a leader, he 
expressed, beyond doubt, the most characteristic features of that movement. 
He represented those qualities of earnestness, and yet of moderation, of 
Scriptural faithfulness, and yet traditionary respect—at once reforming and 
conservative—which peculiarly distinguish the English character, and have 
stamped their impress more any other upon the spirit of the Church of 


spirit of this Chureh is not, and never has been, definite and consistent. 


From the beginning it repudiated the distinct guidance of any theoretical 
porn however exalted and apparently Scriptural. It held fast to its 
istorical position, as a great Institute still living and powerful under all the 
corruptions which had overlaid it; and while submitting to the irresistible 
influence of reform which swept over it, as over other p daton in the six- 
teenth century, it refused to be refashioned according to any new model. It 
broke away from the medieval bondage, under which. it always been 
restless, and destroyed the gross abuses which had sprung out of it ; it rose in 
attitude of proud and successful resistance to Rome; but in doing all this, it 
did not go to Scripture, as if it had once more, and entirely anew, to find 
there the principles either of doctrinal truth or of practical government and 
discipline. Scripture, indeed, was eminently the condition of its revival; but 
Scripture was not made anew the foundation of its existence. There was too 
much of old historical life in it to seek any new foundation; the new must 
grow out of the old, and fit itself into the old. The Church of England was 
to be reformed, but not reconstituted. Its life was too vast, its influence too 
varied, its relations too plicated—touching the national existence in all 
its multiplied expressions at too many points—to be capable of being reduced 
to any new and definite form in more supposed uniformity with the model of 
Scripture, or the simplicity of the primitive Church. Its extensive and mani- 
fold organism was to be reanimated by a new life, but not remoulded accord- 
ing fo any arbitrary or novel theory. 
he spirit at once progressive and conservative, comprehensive rather than 
intensive, historical and not dogmatical, is one eminently characteristic of 
the English mind, and, as it appears to us, in the highest degree characteristic 
of the English Reformation. It is far, indeed, from being an exhaustive 
characteristic of it. Two distinct tendencies of a quite different character, 
expressly dogmatic in opposite extremes, are found running alongside this 
main and central tendency: on the one hand, a medieval dogmatism ; on 
the other hand, a puritanical dogmatism. The current of religious life in 
England, as it moved forward and took shape in the sixteenth century, is 
marked by this threefold bias, which has perpetuated itself to the present 
time. There was then, as there remains to this day, an upper, middle, and 
lower tendency—a theory of High-churchism, and a theory of Low-churchism 
—and between these contending dogmatic movements the great confluence 
of what was and is the peculiar type of English Christianity—a Christianity 
diffusive and practical rather than direct and theoretical—elevated and sym- 
pathetic rather than zealous and energetic—Scriptural and earnest in its 
spirit, but undogmatic and adaptive in its form. 

In the sixteenth century, Latimer appears along with Cranmer—although 
in a more natural manner than the latter, as being comparatively free from 
the complications of political interest,—to be the great representative of this 
middle movement in the Church of England; while Gardiner and Bonner 
on one side, and Hooper and his followers on the other side, represent 
respectively the medieval and puritanical tendencies. It may be doubtful to 
some, whether there is not much in Latimer that seems to ally him with the 
latter school: whether his principles, in their natural development, would not 
have led him to join them, had he lived on till they came into more distinct 
prominence as opposed to the ecclesiastical despotisms of Elizabeth. Such a 
question cannot be absolutely determined, and is, in fact, irrelevant. For it 
is idle to speculate what Latimer or any man might have become in very 
different circumstances from those in which we find him. It appears to us 
with sufficient clearness that Latimer never would, and never could, have 
become a Puritan, without an entire change of the peculiar spirit of natural 
sense, of moderation, and of conciliatory doctrinism which distinguishes him. 
In the early dogmatic puritanism of the Church of England—of Hooper, 
for example, and subsequently of Travers and Cartwright, there was a distinct 
foreign element which Latimer, with his genuine English feeling, would 
have strongly repudiated ; and there was, moreover, a dogmatic narrowness 
and an exaggerated importance attached to form and externality, which were 
entirely alien to his cast of mind, and the spirit of reform which animated 
him. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH* 


it is a strange illustration of the cyclical tendency of human 
tastes, that, after an interval of comparative neglect, gnomic 
literature has become almost as popular in the progressive nine- 
teenth century as it was in the infancy of civilization. The cause 
of its popularity at the two epochs is very much the same. In 
early times, the writings of Solomon and of the gnomic poets of 
Greece were as aaa with everybody for the reason that 
proverbs have always been in fayour with uneducated minds— 
they are easily remembered, and there is no doubt about what 
they mean. In our own day, there is so much to do and to read 
that sustained and patient thought is almost as distasteful to the 
educated as it used to be to the ignorant and rude. People have 
to work their brains so much for duty that they take very little 
delight in working them for pleasure. So they prefer a book 
like Proverbial Philosophy, or Guesses at Truth, or Friends in 
Council, into which they can dip for a spare five minutes, and 
carry away with them what they imagine to be some solid moral 
reflections or philosophical discoveries, without being at the 
pains to read anything through or think anything out. At least, 
this is the only explanation we can give for the popularity that 
has attended the first two of the works we have named, though 
for the third more solid claims to admiration might possibly be 
pleaded. 

Archdeacon Hare, the principal author of the book, was 
an admirable man in many respects, and deserved the rever- 
ence with which his | is regarded; but he had two 
defects which fatally disqualified him as a philosophical or 
ethical guide. He did not possess the power of systematic 
thought, and he did not very much admire the gift in 
others. He had a warm and loving heart, and an active imagi- 
nation, and he cultivated both faculties with great zeal; but a 
rather looked on the understanding as a disreputable faculty that 
was no better than it should be. He indulged in that strange 
theory, which is very common among persons who find logic an 
inconvenient shackle to their vigorous fancies, that “the heart 
is a better reasoner than the head ;” and he treated his intellect 
more as an instrument for putting into a defensible shape the 
views which might seem to Cie high-minded and charitable than 


* Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. Fifth Edition. London: 
Walton and Maberley. 1859. . 4 
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for analysing the reasoning on which those views were based. 
The result was a habit of thought which could only have found 
utterance in fragmentary jottings, A systematic train of argu- 
ment was next to impossible in a mind that never thought sus- 
‘tainedly or investigated patiently. He did not shrink from 
stating very broadly his contempt for the understanding :— 
'-’ Historians are apt to write mainly from the Vodestenting, and therefore 
ety and narrowmindedly. Dwelling amid abstractions, the 
“Unders has no eye for the rich varieties of real life, but only sees its 
own forms fictions. Hence no faculty is so monotonous; a Jew’s now 4 
itself is scarcely more so; while the Imagination embraces and comprehen 
the full, perfect, magnificent diapason of Nature. The Understanding draws 
s circle around itself, and fences itself in with rules; and every other circle 
it pronounces to be awry; whatever lies without those rules, it declares to be 
° Wong, Above all is it perverse. and delasive in its chase after motives. 

In fact this prejudice, as it is termed, has shared the same fate with our other 
prejudices—that 1s, with those sentiments, whether evil or good, the main 
source of which lies in the affections—and has been trampled under foot and 
erusht by the tyrannous despotism of the Understanding. Not that the 
Understanding has emancipated us from prejudices. Liable as it is to err, 
even more so perhaps than any of our other faculties—or at all events more 
self-satisfied and obstinate in its errours—our prejudices have only lost what 
was kindly and pleasing about them, and have become more inveterate, and 
consequently more hurtful; because the bias and warp which the Under- 
standing receives, is now caused solely by selfishness and self-will; whereby 
it becomes more prone than ever to a askance on all things connected 


with the ideal mall imaginative, the heroic and religious parts of our nature. 


The understanding had its revenge, as it always has upon such 
scoffers. Guesses at Truth contains almost everything except 
common sense. There is every sort of antithesis, epigram, and 
verbal jingle, from such truisms as that ‘‘ contrast is a kind of 
relation,” to such paradoxes as that “poetry is truer than his- 
tory ;” but it is very seldom that there is anything that is both 
new enough and true enough to be worth remembering. The 
sentiments are exceedingly amiable, though rather exaggerated ; 
but the argument in support of them is simply puerile. A great 
part of the book consists of a string of short aphorisms, whose com- 
position may be generally described as a platitude turned up with 
a jingle. Theres frequently so obscure as to be nearly unintel- 
ligible, as when we are told that “ the difference between heathen 
virtue and Christian goodness is the difference between oars and 
sails, or rather between galleys and ships.” In other cases they 

uzzle the reader with wonder that the author should ever have 
ought it necessary to write them down. Is it worth while to 
print anywhere, except in a copy-book, such a wonderful discovery 
as this?—‘“ A little management may often evade a resistance 
which a vast force might vainly strive to overcome.” But the 
most tasteless of these apophthegms are those in which the writer 
tries to give a flavour to some ar observation by a 
play upon words which in a less dignified work would be repro- 
dasapun. The first three of the following extracts are 
from a single page :— 

If your divines are not philosophers, your philosophy will neither be divine, 
nor able to divine. 

Alas for the exalted of the earth, that oversight is oversight! 

Many a man has lost being a man by splitting into two middling 
ones. Atone yourself to the best of your power; and then Christ will atone 


way 

way of circumventing a man can be so and suitable asa period ? 
The name should be enough to put us on our : the experience of every 
age is not. 


Etymology is a great resource with the feebler reasoners of the 
present day. It is only two or three years ago that the Church 
was cnet by the question whether the word ‘‘credence-table” 
was derived from a sideboard or a creed—devout persons appa- 
rently imagining that some important inference depended on the 
issue. In the same way, there have been theologians who have 
been much cheered or depressed by the discovery that “ sacra- 
ment” originally meant a Roman soldier's oath, and that “ person” 
meant “a mask.” Even in secular matters it has been argued 
that a university ought to teach law and medicine, because its 
name implies universality. 

The ‘author's aphorisms are so slight in their structure and so 

‘heterogeneously mixed together, that the whole mass of them 
were probably transferred bodily, without any sifting, from his 
common-place book. They are interrupted here and there by 
longer and more pretentious essays, which are fairer specimens 
of his style. It is curious to see how considerable learning and 

at natural acuteness can be wholly neutralized by a fixed reso- 
fation to reason by any rule rather than the rules of logic, and 
to pursue truth, not with the intellect, but with the imagination 
pt with the feelings. Of course a man might as wisely hope to 
eat with his nose or smell with his ears. The natural result is, 
that where he departs at all from the beaten track he degene- 

rates into the most outrageous paradox, and supports it by a 
string of metaphors and rhapsodies in place of argument. e 
have already mentioned one paradox—that poetry is truer than 
history—to which he devotes a treatise of five-and-twenty pages. 


- It is a fair instance of his mode of guessing at truth. The fallacy, 


if it deserves the compliment of being so called, by which this 
doctrine is supported, is that vividness and truth are convertible 
terms. Schiller’s Wallenstein is more lively than his Thirty 
Years’ War, and therefore it is truer. “Among the hundreds of 
characters in Walter Scott’s novels, hardly one has not more 
life and reality than his portrait of Bonaparte,”’ and therefore 
his novels are truer than his histories. “The former spring 
ey from his genius; the latter is put to like a huge 


gether, 
. oth, of fragments picked. up here and there”—~as if an 


assertion, or a set of assertions, were truer for springing freshly 
from a man’s genius. In another part he puts the argument in 
a still more extraordinary form, The history of the world is 
God's own great poem. The best of man’s poems are brief 
passages from this t poem. Therefore a poet is the best 
writer of history. Fie takes as his instance Shakspeare’s King 
John, which he prefers, as a history of the period, to any other 
history, because it “gives you the liveliest, faithfulest repre- 
sentation.” The drama in question, beautiful as it is, is noto- 
riously inaccurate in some of its main facts;.but yet it is the 
truest, because it is the “liveliest” representation. It was for- 
tunate that Hare could never have been impanelled as a jury- 
man, for, on his own principles, he would have been bound to give 
credence to the witnesses who showed the liveliest imagination; 
But he does not close this essay without ening, eymathing in 
behalf of his other guide to truth—the emotions. Poetry is truer 
than history, because it teaches you that people act nobly, gene- 
rously, and disinterestedly, “whereas from history we learn 
to look askance upon every man with prudent suspicion and 
jealousy.” This leads him into a vehement rhapsody against 
the wickedness of the selfish philosophers who teach general dis- 
trust, and against that perverse faculty, the understanding, which 
will scrutinize motives so presumptuously, and absolutely 
refuses to idealize them. And he concludes with an exhortation 
to universal trustfulness, expressed in maxims which might sound 
amiable in a country vicarage, but would be awkward on the 
Stock Exchange :— 

Cast away that dastardly, prudential maxim, that you are to trust no one 
until you have tried him, Let this be your comfortable and ful watch- 
word, never to distrust any one, until you have tried him, and found him 
fail. Nay, after he has failed, trust him again, even until seven times, even 
until seventy times seven: so peradventure —f your thoughts of him 
win him to entertain better thoughts of himself. And be assured that in this 
respect, above all others, Sedey basen far more of God’s world; with what- 
ever justice History may brag of knowing the most about the Devil’s world. 


It is a pity the Archdeacon did not live to see his ideal of a 
history realized by Mr. Froude. In that writer's treatment of 
Henry VIII. the above precepts are scrupulously carried out. 
It is a glorious instance ofa history composed on purely charitable 
and imaginative principles. There is no “ perverse chase after 
motives,” no “ prudent suspicion and jealousy.” Understandin 
has been ignominiously banished from the judgment-seat, an 
nothing is listened to but loving poetry po imaginative gene- 
rosity. 

Other questions are treated in the same fashion. The question 
of transportation, the question of the division of land, the question 
of democratic changes, are settled summarily by a sentiment ora 
metaphor. The result is that, with all the writer's good will, he 
propagates more of what is now acknowledged error than a far 
duller man would probably have done. The truth is that Hare 
missed his vocation in writing a book of this character. He 
could do many things well, but guessing at truth was precisely 
the one thing that he could not do. He had much of the poet in 
him, and still more of the preacher. His office was to impart 
fire and beauty to the dry results of other men’s investigations. 
But his irrepressible warmth of heart and glowing fancy dis- 

ualified him for success on uncertain or disputed ground—in 
fact, wherever there was room for guessing. He was the victim 
of that mania to which so many clever men are subject, of likin 
that work best which they do worst. The infatuation whick 
induced Joknson to write poetry and Newton to descant on the 
ae hardly surpassed that which induced Hare to guess 
at truth. 


HILL’S TRAVELS IN PERU AND MEXICO.* 
M®* HILL is already known to the public as the author of 


travels in Siberia; and apparently it was in coursing over 
the globe, after leaving Siberia, that he took Chili, Peru, and 
Mexico in his way. e are not aware what was the object he 
proposed to himself in so long a journey. But, at any rate, he 
went through the weariness of seeing the republics of South 
America with much patience and resignation. In a good-childish 
sort of prattle, he recounts the little incidents he met with and 
the little observations that occurred to him. But he is so anxious 
to be delicate and reserved, that he always omits the point of his 
stories ; and he has not much notion what to tell and what to leave 
unsaid. He is, however, honest and unpretending, and inspires a 
belief that he is equally unwilling and unable to draw on his fancy 
for his facts. Travels must be very bad indeed to be utterly un- 
readable, unless they are written in the heavy comic style ; 
and it is due to Mr. ill to say that he does not attempt even 
the ghost of a joke in any sentence of his book. If readers 
happen to want information about South America, these volumes 
are certainly worth looking at; and any one who turns over 
the pages may pick up -a-dozen facts he will care to 
remember. 
There are probably not fifty persons in England, except bond- 
holders and school girls, who are aware that the western coast of 
South America is occupied by five Republics, that a section of 
Bolivia cuts between Chili and Peru, and that Peru is sur- 
mounted by Ecuador and New Grenada. Mr. Hill came from 
the Society Islands, and landed at Valparaiso. He did not stay 


* Travels in Peru and Mexico. By 8. 8. Hill. London: Longmans. 
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long there ; but at Santiago, the capital, he remained long enough — 


and saw enough people to gain some idea of the state of the 
coun His re is favourable. Chili is an exception to the 
usual distressing lot of the Spanish republics. It seems to have 
some sort of future before it ; and it has emancipated itself, to a 
degree very creditable for a Spanish colony, from the hatred of 
foreigners and timid subserviency to the priests which dis- 
tinguish most of those gigantic failures of European enterprise. 
Chili is also possessed of considerable natural advantages. 
It is well situated for the commerce of the Pacific, and mer- 
cantile pursuits have fallen chiefly into the hands of French 
and English settlers, who willingly assist the cause of order, which 
they associate with the preservation of their property. The 
executive authority has managed to retain sufficient strength to 
make the law respected; and the country is free from the 
dangerous disease of a slave population. Mr. Hill visited the 
House of Assembly, and was present at a debate; but he 
always fails when he brings us to a point where our interest is 
excited, and all he has to tell us of the proceedings is that the 
members sit when they speak, and that he feels sure that “sitting 
must be a very bad posture for oratory.” It is very difficult to 

et any fragments of ore out of the mountains of dust in which 
Str. Hill envelopes his facts; but we come to the conclusion 
that he means to speak well of the people of Chili, and that his 
grounds for a favourable opinion consisted in the report of one 
or two foreign residents, who assured him that travelling in the 
interior was safe, and that a traveller might reckon on a friendly 
welcome. This is saying a great deal for a Spanish colony. 
Even in Europe, it is only in the great countries, and in the well- 
conducted little States of the north and centre, that it is quite 
safe to travel; and the extreme insecurity which attends all 
locomotion in Peru gives additional lustre'to the superior harm- 
lessness of a neighbouring country. We must, however, take 
care not to consider Chili in too rosy a light. All that can be 
said is, that it was not quite ruined by the Revolution, and that 
things there show a disposition to get better rather than worse. 
Agriculture is apparently in a very rudimentary condition, and 
this, Mr. Hill tells us, is owing to the arbitrary division of the land 
in Chili. ‘ Many of the inhabitants possess estates not worth the 
smallest attention, while others have districts of great value.” 
Why the fact that estates differ in size and value should throw 
the Tand out of cultivation is not very obvious to an English 
reader accustomed to see from his cradle the most successful 
agriculture in the world carried out under precisely the same 
conditions. 

There is not much to be learnt from the travels of aman who 
has no power of observation or reflection. It would be untrue to 
say that we do not know a little more about Chili and Peru after 
reading these ‘volumes than we knew before, but the book is full 
of the most weary surplusage. The religious opinions of some 
enthusiast who was of opinion that animals had souls, and who 
lived in a lonely hut about 14,000 miles above the level of the sea, 
are set out gravely and in full, as if psychological fancies were 
valuable in proportion to the altitude at which they are conceived, 
andthe inevitable ignoranceof the person conceiving them. There 
is also a love story worked out in the style of the Leisure Hour 
or the Sunday at Home, and carried through many pages, but 
which all comes to this—that a medical man fell in love with a 
nun, and got her out of the convent by bringing her a corpse 
which she put in her own bed and set fire to the bedding. She 
thus avoided pursuit, married her lover, and bought a dispen- 
sation. The facts of the story are certainly not uninteresting, 
and perhaps it is unfair to expect that Mr. Hill should be able 
to tell astory. At any rate his story is a great deal better than 
his incidents of travel. The book is full of these incidents. It 
snowed or rained, and Mr. Hill was wet, or cold, or hungry; 
and Mr. Hill got to a hospitable mansion and the Senora gave 
him refreshment, and he retired to rest, and she retired to 
rest, and the next morning he set off again; and so on for ever- 
lasting. Travels written in this way are good illustrations of 
the story in the Spectator telling how men begged Jupiter to let 
them change diseases, and how each found the new malady worse 
than the first. When we are reading the moral remarks we long 
for the incidents to begin again, and when we get our wish and 
arrive once more at the hospitable Senoras, we think even the 
psychological mountaineer would be better. Still, let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that Mr. Hill never jokes. That last worst 
indignity is never offered to the reader, and a reader ought to 
acknowledge thankfully the blessing. 

Mr. Hill went by sea to a Peruvian port, and made his way to 
Cuzco, the old capital of the Incas. As he borrows his account 
of these sovereigns and their subjects from Prescott, a person 
interested in the matter had perhaps better turn to the original 
authority. Some remains of the old Peruvians are still to be seen. 
The walls, not only of the temples but of private houses, were con- 
structed with so massive a solidity and with such nicety of workman- 
ship that they have lasted into a time when they are respected and 
preserved. The plates of gold and wreaths ofl jewels with which 
many of them were once decorated have long since been stripped 
off, and probably the greater portion of the spoil has long ago 
found its way into the Eastern hemisphere. But all the native 
Indians concur in believing that immense treasures lie hid which 
were secreted at the — of the Spanish conquest. The sub- 
jects of the Spanish Crown, both Creoles and Indians, were also 


the governors who came to represent the mother —— vor 
little of this treasure has, however, been found; but Mr. Hi 
states that he was intimately acquainted with two Creole 
brothers of Cuzco who must have some knowledge of a 
secret store. Their chief business was the cultivation and pre- 
paration of coca on behalf of the Government: but they also 
speculated largely, especially in houses, and occasionally were in 
great want of money. Whenever this occurred, they both dis- 
appeared, usually for about a month, returning with as much 
nicely washed gold ore as it was possible to carry without the 
aid of beasts. It was supposed that they crossed a range of moun- 
tains and communicated with a tribe of Indians who had this ore 
in their possession. Mr. Hill very naturally felt puzzled, not by 
the pons men getting the gold, but by their not getting more. 
If they could get gold so easily when they were in difficulties, 
why did they wait till they were in difficulties to get it? He 
accounts for this by saying they were not Englishmen. 
Peru is as evidently not flourishing as Chili is pros 8. 
The Government appears to be of the faintest kind, and the roads 
are infested with bandits. The society of Lima appears to be 
much what we might expect in a large town where the priests 
keep the women from education, and where the habits of the 
people prevent domestic life. Mr. Hill beats about the bush as 
usual, and coats over his little remarks with a tedious delicacy ; 
but if we understand him, he merely means to say that there is 
the amount of intrigue going on which always does and always 
will go on under such circumstances. The most interesting 
point in all he has to say about Peru is his conviction that the 
old Peruvian population is fast regaining the ascendancy, and 
that the Spaniards are dying out. We wish that he had 
been capable of understanding what proofs of this assertion 
would be satisfactory to other people. We must, however, 
attach some weight to the opinion of a_ simple-minded 
man, who says that this conviction was fo: on him 
at wy | points of his wanderings in the country. ‘The 
Indians have several times tried to revolt, but from their utter 
want of plan and organization they have immediately failed. 
They are, however, as Mr. Hill says, the only part of tho popu- 
lation that increases ; and if this is so—if there is no new emigra- 
tion from Europe, and if the Indians could hold together when 
they had attained the mastery—there would be very good reason 
for thinking that the rule of the Spaniards is doomed. Readers 
of Mr. Trollope’s last book will remember that he thinks the 
rule of the English Creoles in the West Indies is also doomed, 
but then he looks on the people of mixed race as the future 
masters of the islands. In Peru, the mixed population appears 
to be neither large nor important, and to be found only in the 
principal towns. This is a very great difference. e can 
easily understand how a mixed race, if it is sufficiently numerous, 
should oust or absorb a superior race; but the transition from 
even Spanish Republicans to native Peruvians is too startling to 
permit us to suppose that the change can come very easily. The 
contrast, however, between the fate of the Peruvians and 
southern Indians generally, and that of the Red Indians of the 
North, is very striking; and at any rate we may accept Mr. 
Hill’s statement so far as to look henceforth on Peru as a 
uarter in which we may possibly see one of the new phases of 
the inferior races of the world which promise to make in the 
lapse of time so great an alteration in the lot of man. 


_ BOOKMAKING TO ORDER.* 


if is hard upon a great writer that his career should be made 
a prey to bookmakers. The death of Lord Macaulay was so 
unexpected, that some short interval elapsed before enterprising 
publishers could pom to turn that mournful event to profit in 
the usual way. Even the Zimes was taken by surprise. There 
was no biographical notice ready in the accustomed pigeon-hole, 
and, — the preparations hastily made for saying somethi 
grand, it seems to have been aunals advisable to say nothing. "te 
was not long, however, before the journals, great and small, were 
ready with marketable commodities adapted to the tone of the 
public mind. You can now buy for sixpence a copy of a weekly 
newspaper with a memoir and a “lifelike portrait” of Lord 
Macaulay. If you prefer it, you can substitute for the dead his- 
torian a livin a of some celebrity among the Dissenters 
—the Rev. W. M. Punshon. If you keep in your house a temple 
of fame, and there happens to be a vacant niche in it, you may 
fill it with Macaulay or Punshon, according to your own peculiar 
notion of what greatness is. Indeed, you are offered a still 
wider range of choice. The late Rev. John Angell James and 
the late Joseph Sturge are competitors for the same honour. 
a you may be tempted to purchase the whole gallery of 
“lifelike portraits;” and if you will wait a little, shilling 
books will doubtless be compiled to form suitable accom- 
pa to this collection. A sketch of the life of 
rd Macaulay has already been presented to the public 
by a writer whose principal qualification for the task appears 
to be that he read the deceased author's Essays with great 
delight while steaming down the Mississippi. Of course it never 
occurred to a gentleman who had given to himself this proof of a 
refined taste to doubt his own fitness for the task proposed to 
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him. If there should be in his performance any slight inaccu- 
racies of fact, his manner of telling what he knows, or believes he 
knows, must disarm criticism. A century hence the literary 
student who is seeking to discover why the History of England 
never advanced beyond the fourth volume will, “ upon turning 
over what may then probably be a musty file of the Times 
newspaper,” learn the reason from an obituary announcement in 

usual column. Here, we think, is a writer equal to the occa- 
sion. “ A musty file of the Times newspaper.” Could the solemn 
and seasonable truth that all earthly greatness must pass away 
be more strikingly enforced ? "And then the simple pathos of 
the “obituary announcement” which the student of history is 
supposed to disinter. ‘On the 28th instant, at Holly Lodge, 
&c.” We almost wonder that the admirer of the Essays did 
not introduce the favourite New Zealander. It might be con- 
venient to explorers from the Antipodes that “a musty file 
of the Times” should be preserved even for several centuries. 


We shall not be accused of captious criticism if we say that a 
writer who undertakes to satiety public curiosity about Lord 
Macaulay ought to be well acquainted with the University of 
which he was one of the brightest ornaments. There is not 
merely the fact that Lord Macaulay resided, when a young man, 
at Cambridge, and afterwards became illustrious. His fame 
began at Cambridge, in the pursuit of studies which are reve- 
rently cherished there, although sometimes depreciated in the 
unlearned world. No one can understand the intellectual career of 
Lord Macaulay unless he is familiar with the system of education 
under which that career commenced. But of all such knowledge 
the maker of the trumpery little book before us is utterly and 
absurdly destitute. He tells us that Lord Macaulay gained 
the Chancellor's medal for a poem on “‘ Pompeii,” and two years 
afterwards obtained the same distinction for “ another poetic 
work,” called “Evening.” These poems, he says, were not lost 
upon the reading world. We hope, for the sake of other Chancel- 
lor’s medallists, that it is not necessary to doubt this statement, 
although we confess to a leaning towards incredulity. ‘‘ Not 
content with these laurels, however, immediately after the publi- 
cation of ‘Evening,’ he sought and gained the second Craven 
scholarship; and in 1822 took his bachelor’s degree.” We 
have accurately transcribed and followed the author's punctua- 
tion of this passage, because we do not wish in the least to 
misrepresent his meaning. He appears to us to say that 
Lord Macaulay, “not content with these laurels,” went 
in for the B.A. degree. A man ought to have graduated 
at Cambridge in order to enjoy to the full extent the ex- 
quisite absurdity of this statement. Perhaps, too, the same 
qualification is almost indispensable in a writer who undertakes 
to describe the first twenty-five years of Lord Macaulay's life. 
Such a writer would, at any rate, be aware that the Craven 
scholarship must have been adjudged before the publication of 
“Evening,” and probably the “sitting” for the scholarship 
preceded the composition of the poem. We read in the next 
page, that “an excellent feature in both the Universities is the 
system of debating usually carried on in societies attached to the 
colleges. To one of these nurseries for young orators .... Ma- 
caulay allied himself.” The writer appears to believe that there are 
in each University several “ societies attached to colleges for the 
practice of public speaking,” and forming, like the colleges 
themselves, a part of the system of education. The fact is, 
that’ each University supports by the unrecognised efforts of 
the students one debating society, and we believe there never 
have been more, and that no more are wanted or would find 
any considerable support. Whether or not the existing 
societies can be properly described as “nurseries for young 
orators” we shall not pronounce. We are sure, however, that 
no graduate of Oxford. or Cambridge would so describe them, 
and for the simple reason that he could not fail at either 
University to acquire some share of good sense and modesty, and 
of dislike to stilted exaggeration. Probabl it would not be 
difficult to find a college tutor who would describe these same 
societies as nurseries for plucks for degree. But this would be 
an exaggeration on the other side. One remark, perhaps, will 
not be out of place—that if the Union Debating Society at Cam- 
bridge taught Lord Macaulay to believe that he was born to be 
a great —. it led him into a mistake which he in future years 
vered. 

In the very same page we find another and more ludicrous 
blunder, which the writer might have been expected to avoid, 
even although he may not have been educated at Cambridge. In 
1825, Lord Macaulay took his M.A. degree. ‘Just after this 
event, he underwent the usual course of study for the law, and 
in February, in the following year, was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn.” It may be usehal here to mention that M.A. 


. degrees are usually conferred at Cambridge in July, and that 


there exists among lawyers a venerable institution called the 
Long Vacation, which greatly interferes with the study of the law 
in the months from 4 to October. In these eer times, 
the Society of Lincoln’s Inn has incurred some reproach for its 
tardiness in acceding to proposals for enforcing on its students a 
more complete training in legal science. But the most impatient of 
reformers never imputed to that honourable body that its “ usual 
course of study” could, by any contrivance, be compressed into 
three months. It is true that in 1825, neither lectures nor exami- 
nations interrupted the student's idleness or his devotion toelegant 
literature or politics. One thing only was required of him—that 


he should eat his dinners regularly in the Common Hall to the 
number of thirty-six at least. Now it is easy to show that 
thirty-six dinners may be eaten within threemonths, andtherefore 
this writer may have supposed that “the usual course of study 
for the law” might, in the case of a man of extraordinarily brilliant 

ts, have been performed within the period he has allotted to 
it. But the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, having had long experi- 
ence in conducting education, had discovered that the process 
called “cramming” is most adverse to profitable study, and 
therefore had prudently ordained that the eating of the 
thirty-six dinners should be extended over at least three years. 
We quite admit the value of all that has been done in recent 
times to improve legal education ; but still we must remark, in 
oe to a much-abused Society, that it certainly is not to 
Fn if the students within its Hall failed properly to digest their 

inners. 

We must infer that the maker of this book knows very 
little of English life, whether at the Universities, at the Inns of 
Court, or in Parliament. Indeed, he shows himself so wonder- 
fully ignorant of the political history of the 9 ra century as to 
speak of Macaulay’s skill “in defending the Reform Bill [of 1832] 
against Peelites, Radicals, and Repealers.” After quoting this 
sentence we need not add another word to prove that the man 
who wrote it is utterly unfit for the task he has had the audacity 
to undertake. A more abominable, and we may almost say pro- 
fane, piece of presumption and folly was never committed either 
through greed of gain or the cravings of a morbid vanity. It may 
be worth while, however, to remark that a foreigner who had 
once adopted the notion that the law of England could be suffi- 
ciently studied in three months would find in Lord Macaulay's 
life several circumstances that might help to confirm him in his 
error. Macaulay’s talents were great, his writings were effective, 
and he promised to be useful to Ministers in Parliament; and so, 
before he was thirty years of age, he was made a Commissioner 
in Bankruptcy. That he could have known at the time of this 
appointment anything about the law of bankruptcy, or that he 
ever found the study of it other than irksome and repulsive to the 
very last degree, appears incredible. But still the appointment 
was made. ithin a year or two we find Sydney Smith writin 
that the Whigs ought to make Macaulay their Solicitor-General. 
‘We may be sure that the leaders of the Whigs knew better than 
that—but Sydney Smith didnot. If, then, astranger to English 
life finds that a man who had never practised at the Bar is spoken 
of as fit for a high legal office, it is not very surprising that he 
should believe that the study of the law may be made an affair 
of some three months. Our author might refer, in support of 
what seems to be his opinion, not only to Sydney Smith, but to a 
much greater authority—Lord Brougham. Most of us have 
lately read a letter which insists most strongly that the aspiring 
young advocate should study Burke and Fox, and learn Demo- 
sthenes by heart; and it is added that of course he will have 
already learned Cicero. There is not throughout the letter one 
single word about the study of the law; nor is it possible, on 
reading it, to suppress the observation that, if the model advocate 
only knew a little law—say from three months’ study—he would 
know a little of everything, although even then he might fail, as 
we believe Macaulay would have failed, to achieve the forensic 
eminence of Brougham. 

There is a very odd passage in the book before us describing 
what is called an “ anniversary” of Knight's Quarterly Magazine, 
in which Macaulay wrote. It appears that the contributors to 
the Magazine determined to have “a jollification,” and so the 
drove down to Eton to spend the day. Their appetites were we. 
whetted by the journey. They had breakfast—an ‘“ Eton 
breakfast”—and kidneys are particularly commemorated. “ Be- 
tween breakfast and dinner criticisms and papers were read on 
Byron and Shelley—the very subjects for such young fellows,” 
and this lasted till the hour of dinner with no interruption to the 
“literary deliberations,” except calls of ‘“ Waiter! a jorum of 
Queen’s ale and the Stilton;” “‘ Waiter! some brandy-and-water.”” 
Then came the dinner—“ venison excellent,” “ pudding superb,” 
with much praise of the claret and of the conversation; and the ac- 
count ends thus, “great applause—bishop—punch-royal—devilled 
kidneys—anchovy sandwiches—lights burn blue—we sleepy.” All 
this, and much more, has been transcribed into the book before 
us from the pages of Knight's Quarterly Magazine, and we 
therefore suppose that somewhere about the year 1824 it was 
thought to be an effective style of writing. It would seem that 
the “sensual” tendency which some purist has discovered in 
Tom Brown existed in English literature long before a Rugby 
boy confessed that he had relished sausages. But the Rugb 
boy had also a keen relish for cricket, football, and hare-and- 
hounds, and he never would have dreamed of spending a holiday 
in “literary deliberations” in an inn-parlour, in company with a 
tankard of ale and a Stilton cheese. The entire absence of the 
athletic element from this picture of “a jollification” in the 
a shows how much tastes and habits have changed since the 

year 1524. It would occur to most men now to send their imaginary 
party out at least for a walk on the Castle terrace before setting 
them down to the venison and the pudding. Also it would occur 
to many writers of magazine articles that “literary deliberations ” 
are not assisted by the presence of tankards and Stilton cheese. 
Mr. Knight appears, according to the report of the “anniv “98 
to. have gone down to it under the expectation that it would 


in some way conduce to filling the columns of his next number. 
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Doubtless he returned to London a wiser, but we will not say 


a sadder man. Imagine the conductor of a weekly news- 
— takin ag | concerned in its production twenty 
miles out of town, and giving them the best breakfast and 
the best dinner that could be had for money, with plenty of 
strong ale and brandy-and-water to assist their “literary delibe- 
rations” throughout the day. Such a proceeding might perhaps 
be agreeable to the writers in, although not, we think, to the 
readers of, the said newspaper. The brilliancy of the meeting, 
if it showed any, would die with it; but the sleepiness of its last 
hours might possibly extend to the pages of the next number. 
But in spite of the teachings of experience, the notion has 
certainly been often propagated that the more men eat and drink 
the wiser and the wittier they become. In modern novels, lite- 
rary gentlemen are always having steaks and stout at back- 
kitchens, and going home sadly late at night after a liberal 
allowance of pipes and grog, and getting up amusing and instruc- 
tive in the ropa A little of this sort of thing is very well in 
fiction, but in real life it is apt to turn out badly. Let no young 
gentleman imagine that he has the gifts of a brilliant essayist, or 
orator, or historian, and that if only he has kidneys for break- 
fast, strong ale and cheese throughout the day, and venison and 
claret for dinner, he will be in a fair way to emulate Macaulay’s 
fame. We fear that the fame of a bookmaker about Macaulay 
would be the highest to which he would be likely to attain. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAPS.* 


the perfection of chartography consists in accuracy, fulness, 
and legibility, we think Mr. Stanford’s new series of Library 
Maps, constructed by the eminent physical geographer Mr. 
A. K. Johnston, may be fairly said to approach very nearly to that 
high standard. The scale is so large—each map reaching the size 
of 65 inches by 58—that there is room, without overcrowding, for 
an amazing amount of geographical information ; and it is scarcely 
too much to say that one can find in these general delineations 
of two of the great terrestrial divisions of the globe much that 
will be sought for in vain in the more detailed maps of the sepa- 
rate countries which are contained in an ordinary atlas. At the 
same time, Mr. Johnston, with admirable common sense, has 
resisted the temptation to introduce more than is reasonable. 
If a district is sparsely populated, he has not filled his plate with 
the names of obscure villages, simply because, in the absence of 
more important places, there was room for them on the map. 
And in crowded regions he has used a wise discretion in 
selecting the names which most deserve to be introduced. Nor, 
again, has he fallen into the snare which has been fatal to 
some of the best German chartographers — that, namely, 
of attempting too much. It is quite impossible, consistent 
with perspicuity, to make the same map geological, or historical, 
or statistical, or meteorological, as well as geographical. Nothing 
can be pleasanter in theory than a map which shall convey at 
one and the same time all this diversified information. But in 
actice, the simpler and more legible a map is the better ; and 
it will probably never be found possible to combine on the same 
sheet more than two or three of the specialties with which modern 
chartographers, such as Berghaus and Von Sydow, and Liech- 
tenstern and Mr. Johnston himself have familiarized us. In the 
series now before us, the two maps already published—Europe 
and Australasia—aim at little beyond geographical accuracy, 
with political divisions. In fact, we-rather regret that at least 
the broad physical features are not more clearly defined. It 
may be impossible to represent satisfactorily the relative 
height of mountain chains, as has been attempted by some 
chartographers, but surely the general distinction of highland 
from lowland might be marbed with approximate accuracy. 
Indeed, it may safely be asserted that, without a general know- 
ledge of the physical geography of a country, it is impossible to 
understand fully its history or its politics ; and there is scarcely 
a science, from ethnology to strategy, upon which a good physical 
map does not throw a new light. For instanee, it is not till it is 
remembered how conveniently the upper valley of the Garonne 
divides the northern slopes of the Pyrenees from the plateau of 
the Rovergue, and thus made the Canal of Languedoc a possible 
feat of engineering, that one understands the recent proposal for 
opening @ water communication for larger ships between the Bay 
of Biscay and the Gulf of Lyons, so as to save the navigation 
round the Spanish peninsula. Again, at the time of the affair 
at Montebello in the late Italian war, it was generally observed 
that the only key to the understanding of that action was an 
acquaintance with the limits of the great plain of Lombardy as 
bounded by the northern spurs of the Ligurian Apennines. 

It is on this account that we regret that Mr. Johnston, in the 
map before us, has been rather careless in laying down the 
exact boundaries of the chief European highlands. In England, 
for example, we should have liked to see the Cambrian and 
Cumbrian hills more clearly defined; and we observe that the 
southern extremity of the great Pennine range—the backbone 
of England, as it has been called—is altogether omitted. Instead 
of reaching to the valley of the Trent, the hills in the present 
map terminate at the High Peak; and, for all that appears, 


* No. 1. Library Mi Europe, constructed Alexander Keith 
Johnston, F.RS.B., FR. “4 


Australasia, constructed by A, K. Johnston. 


Buxton and Matlock may be situated in a level lowland. But 
this is the only drawback from the excellence of this new map 
of Europe. The boundaries of all independent States are 
clearly distinguished; although, if the Congress of Paris is to 
meet and to redistribute Italy, this political map of Europe will 
be antiquated before it is a twelvemonth old. The pigmy re- 
ublic of San Marino and the less known one of Andorra (in the 
renees) are shown clearly, and so are the little principalities 
of, Monaco and Liechtenstein. On the other hand, Greece and 
Turkey in Europe are not distinguished by colour. But the 
general political subdivisions of the larger Continental States are 
very carefully and —e defined. Railways and submarine 
telegraphs are duly inserted. 

Another most useful feature in this map is that the north coast 
of Africa is carefully delineated. This makes the chartography 
of the Mediterranean complete; and enough of Egypt is given 
to show the overland route as far as Suez—the Egyptian rai vas | 
and the line of M. de Lesseps’ canal scheme meme bey indicated. 
It is a pity—the African coast being given—that Algeria was 
not distinguished by colour from Tunis and Morocco. 

The second map published by Mr. Stanford—that of Austral- 
asia—is in some respects more valuable and interesting than that 
of Europe, for its information is a great deal more novel and 
original. Here, almost for the first time in a library series, does 
this great portion of the globe appear as an independent conti- 
nent, instead of an appendage to Asia. The map is of the same 
size as its predecessor, but the scale is somewhat less, there 
being sixty-four miles to the inch in Australasia, while in Europe 
there are only fifty miles to the same measure of length. 

There can be no fairer field for speculation and the exercise of 
the imagination than the future of this enormous continent. 
The whole of its vast circumference is bounded in the _— 
before us by the thin red line which denotes that it is a Britis 
possession. It is most curious to compare, not only with the 
mysterious blank of the interior but with the still unascertained 
configuration of parts of its northern coast, the crowded pro- 
vinces, counties, and cities of the already colonized seaboards of 
the south, and east, and west. Foremost among these is the 
great colony of Victoria, which seems to have taken the van in 
Australian progress. The new province of Queensland, the 
limits of which are still undetermined, but which is situated just 
south of the tropic of Capricorn, will forma great extension of the 
fringe of inhabited and settled seaboard. Itis difficult to picture 
to oneself the roads and railways of Melbourne and Sydney, and 
the submarine telegraph across Bass’ Strait, while nearly the whole 
interior beyond the Hees and the Darling is still a terra incog- 
nita. But how curious is the difference between the fabulous way 
in which the older geographers treated the interior of Africa and 
the truthful rendering of the discoveries of modern explorers in 
the map before us! Here we have the routes of the several search- 
ing expeditions laid down with the most scrupulous adherence to 
fact. And how little, after all, have these enterprising travellers 
effected! It is a fascinating task to trace their journeys on this map. 
For instance, there is “ Geeanns's furthest” in 1858, penetratin 
from the northern coast, reaching to “ adry bed of salt lake, wi 
drift sand ranging east and west, and a scanty growth of Triodia.” 
And, from the opposite direction, we have “ Sturt’s furthest,” in 
1845, ending in a sandy desert. Who would not desire to join 
these two points ? And who can wonder at the charm of discovery, 
when there is so much to be done by a resolute explorer? Mr. 
Johnston’s map lays down the lately discovered pasture-lands, 
so well watered by perennial streams, which extend beyond 
the salt lagunes at the north of the Gawler Ranges. Mr. Her- 
schel Babbage’s surveys, which have divided Lake Torrens into 
two, are also delineated ; and the name “ Gregory” is suggested 
for the northern lake. Again, in Western Australia, we find Mr. 
F. T. Gregory's discoveries to the eastward of Shark Bay, and 
to the northward of the settled districts, duly laid down; and the 
Gascoyne River, with its tributary the Lyons River, is now 
for the first time delineated. Northern Australia also shows 
many proofs of modern geographical research, but is still unoc- 
cupied except by the aborigines. Whether its tropical climate 
will ied of successful Anglo-Saxon colonization remains to be 

roved. 

. The present map includes the New Zealand islands, and em- 
bodies the latest surveys of the provinces of Canterbury and 
Otago, and the delineation of the newly-formed province of 
Hawke Bay in the northern island. If one may judge from the 
crowded names along the whole seaboard of this most inte- 
resting group, the colonization and civilization of the whole 
interior will be effected before many years are over. It is cer- 
tain, indeed, that at the present rate of Australasian pro, 

this splendid map, in spite of all its — excellence, will be in 
a few years comparatively useless. It is to be hoped that it may 
be possible to re-issue it from time to time with successive addi- 
tions. New Zealand being included in this map, although sepa- 
rated by a thousand miles of sea from Australia, it will be obvious 
that the upper part of the sheet embraces many of the groups of 
islands in the Australasian archipelago, while northward it compre- 
hends the vast island of Papua or New Guinea. This island, three 
times the size of Great Britain, is altogether unknown as to its in- 
terior. A great river, called the Ambernoh or Rechussen, with an 
immense delta, has lately been discovered on its northern coast. It 
is not a little affecting to contemplate so many islands, many of 
them vast and populous, and endowed with every blessing of cli- 
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mate, and position, and fertility, still unreached by civilization or 
Christianity. Perhaps it is left to the future inhabitants of 
Australia to rescue these countries from their barbarism and 
heathenism. Who can wonder that the apostolical Bishop of 
New Zeaiand has already opened his heart to this gigantic un- 
dertaking, and has fairly taken it in hand? Sir George Grey, 
the present governor of the Cape and the former governor of 
New Zealand, has lately, in a striking address to the Gospel 
Propagation Society, shown how the extension of Church Mis- 
sions has always led to the growth of civilization and the expansion 
of commerce. ‘Te monopoly of the Duteh,—which differs toto celo 
from the spirit of English trade—has not only effected little, if 
anything, for the indigenous populations of these seas, but has 
hitherto virtually excluded other European settlers from the 
Celebes, the Moluccas, the Sunda and Arru Islands of the 
Asiatic Archipelago. But this monopoly is surely doomed to 
fall before the growth of the British colonies in Australia. 

How strongly the impress of British energy is stamped upon 
this whole region is most curiously illustrated by the enormous 
preponderance of English names in its geographical nomencla- 
ture. There is a sprinkling of Dutch, and Spanish, and French 
names in the older discoveries. But almost every bay, and 
cape, and reef among these countless islands has been christened 
by our own navigators. Politically, Stanford’s Map of Aus- 
tralasia tells of little else than the energy and success of our 
emigrated countrymen. But it is observable that New Cale- 
donia and the Loyalty Islands are coloured as French pos- 
sessions. Lying, as they do, between the markets of Australia 
and New Zealand and the populous archipelagos of the 
Pacific, they may become a formidable impediment to freedom 
of trade in these seas. Norfolk Island, midway between 
New Caledonia and New Zealand, is a British possession, but 
the offer of the Fiji Islands has not yet, we are sorry to say, 
been accepted by our rulers. We should add, that the whole 
route from England to Australia is shown in a reduced scale at 
the south-west corner of this map. It will perhaps shock our 
French neighbours to see Perim coloured as being in British 
occupancy. 

In conclusion, we have only to express our hope that the pub- 
lisher’s enterprise in undertaking this magnificent series may 
meet its deserved reward ; and of that we have little doubt when 
we remember the exceeding value and interest of the maps which 
we have been considering. 


FRIARS-WOOD POST-OFFICE.* 


i yo it is written by the authoress of the Heir of Redelyffe is 
the only reason for noticing this little book. In itself it does 
not present much to praise or blame. The number of minute 
incidents which are crowded together without confusion show 
something of the power of story-telling that appeared in the early 
tales of the writer. The book is also free from rae ll 
that is, there is no distinct attempt to write up one religious 
party and to decry another, although there is a technicality of 
expression on some religious points that is puzzling to those not 
accustomed to it. A large portion of the work is devoted to 
direct religious teaching and to conversation on religious sub- 
jects, and offers ail the attractions, combined with the great disad- 
vantages, which attend on mixtures of fiction and serious writing. 
We may observe that the taste for religious teaching in novels 
seems to require that the religion should be more and more highly 
spiced ; and whereas the earlier religious novel only alludes 
generally to the doctrines of the Gospel, the present novel of 
the class interweaves pages of mystical devotion with the visits 
of Lady Jane and the bobbing of henroosts, and makes a coach- 
man’s family cheer each other with extracts from Thomas 
a Kempis. But whether this sort of book is reverent or irreve- 
rent, likely to do good or likely to do harm, we do not wish 
to discuss now. We only refer to Friars-Wood Post-Office as 
affording a striking illustration of the relation in which the good 
and rich conceive themselves to stand to the poor and wicked. 
There is no more prevailing or curious features of English life in 
the upper classes than the mental creation of an imaginary poor, 
‘who people a world between the sphere of the real rich and that 
of the real The rich start with all their notions about the 
poor worked out of their own consciousness. The business of 
the poor is to adopt the creed of their voluntary instructors, to 
furnish occupation for their industry, and to provide a field for 
the exercise of their virtues. People have got to talk and write as if 
the adult poor existed to be the objects of a discriminating 
charity, and the infant poor existed to learn the formula of the 
religious teacher that can first catch hold of them. But the real 
poor do not take this view of their position in the least. The bene- 
volent rich soon find this out, and in order to console themselves, 
invent a sort of imaginary poor who are all they could wish. The 


_ religious novel about the poor is not really written for the poor, 


nor has it any connexion with them. It is addressed to the 
wavering rich—to those who are somewhat dismayed at the 
theory of benevolence inculeated on them as contrasted with 
their experiences of the field to which the theory is to be ap- 
-plied. The novel bribes them to persevere, and says, “If you 
will go and see a real poor family, and talk a little to them, and 
submit to be kept in order by your middle-aged married vicar, 


._ © Friars-Wood Post-Office. By the author of the “Heir of Redelyffe.” 


London: Mozley. 1860.° 


you shall hear a delightful story about Lady Jane, and a tall 
young curate, and a coachman’s family conversing in the language 
of Thomas a Kempis. Then you can make believe with yourself 
that the poor you go to see are the poor you read about, and 
dream that you are for ever in one of those villages of the blest 
where there is a sensible, charitable Lady Jane, and a curate 
eternally young and tall and unmarried.” 

So far from finding the authoress of the Heir of Redelyffe 
4 me to this style of thing, we have hardly ever come across 
a book where the poor were so whelly and obviously imaginary 
as in Friars- Wood Post-Office. If the object of the writer was 
to delineate real life, the book would be ludicrous. It would be 
so great a failure that we may be sure so clever a person as the 
authoress had unconsciously or consciously quite a different 
object in view. She wished to please, interest, and encourage those 
who think it their duty to visit the poor, and their reward to read 
religious tales. The extent to which she carries the unreality of 
her story is surprising, even with this explanation; but as it is 
most conspicuous in the religious conversations put into the 
mouth of the poor, we cannot give examples. One instance, 
however, of the mode in which life is transfigured in order to 
point a moral may be given without incurring the risk of profanity. 
A widow takes in an orphan child, and nurses him in a rheumatic 
fever. She is immediately rewarded for it. “ Every ——- 
reckoning was satisfactory. The potatoes had been unusually 
free from disease in her garden, and every one came for them ; a 

ig turned out well; a lodger at the butcher’s took a fancy to her 
| ; and a labourer who owed her a large bad debt came unex- 

ectedly into a fortune, and paid her off toa farthing.” In real 
life, an act of charity is not followed immediately by healthy 
potatoes, successful pigs, bun-fancying strangers, and enriched 
debtors ; but in a novel this rush of good luck takes place in 
order that the imaginary widow may, as it is called, ‘‘ remember” 
the good lesson the authoress wishes to convey. ‘Then Mrs. 
King recollected the widow’s cruse of oil, and tears of thank- 
fulness and faith came into her eyes, and other tears dropped 
when she remembered the other more precious comfort,” &c., &c. 

We do not mean to say that novels like Friars- Wood Pust- Office 
do not do good. The authoress is evidently a very good person, 
deeply impressed with the great truths of the Christian religion, 
and her teaching is, in the main, unexceptionable ; only we regret 
to hear her talking of going to an orchard to eat cherries as 
“ Sunday-breaking.” But the system of creating imaginary poor, 
although it may profit some few individuals in the classes for whom 
the creation is devised, does too much practical harm to make it a 
matter of indifference when a writer of some excellence and repu- 
tation comes forward to sanction it. It colours all our schemes 
for charity, and our whole plan of education. It burdens the 

r with the weight of sins which the rich discover for them. 
t prevents those who wish to aid the poor from taking the neces- 
sities, the wishes, and the feelings of the poor into account. 
Unfortunately, the delusion is not upheld by any one religious party 
alone. The party from which the writer of Friars- Wood Post- Office 
probably considers herself most removed is eminently addicted 
to bullying and bribing the poor into a technical conformity with 
its private code. What we have chiefly to trust to is the vast 
mass of quiet sense that exists in the country, that makes itself 
felt in every parish, and cften shows itself in families as con- 
trolling the extravagance and remedying the one-sidedness of the 
more exuberant members. The number of those who write and 
lecture about the treatment of the poor is few, and the number 
of those who, in some shape or other, treat them pretty well is 
very great; and the majority are always exercising an influence 
that tends to keep the minority in order. 


Norice.—The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
and copies may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News-Agent; on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—POULTRY SHOW.—THE GREAT 


INTER SHOW OF POULTRY AND PIGEONS will be held on Saturday, Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday the 11th, 18th, :#th, and 15th February, in the North Wing, adjoin- 
ing the Troptonl Department. Admission, including all the attractions of the P, 

Be urday, Haif-a-crown ; Children under Twelve One Shilling ; other days One $ 
hildren Sixpence. Season tickets free. 


ME. ALBERT SMITH, with his CHINA REPAIRED and 
from Eleven to Five; Area, 2s. ; Gallery, Is. 


ME. WALLIS’S EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINTINGS 
and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS NOW OPEN; at the Gallery, Suffolk-street, 
Pall Mall. The Collection comprises some of the finest known Galle Pictiires by our Best 
Masters, with ma: of Water- 


» ny New Works; and now added, a fine 
Drawings, many of which are Painted expressly for this Exhibition. Admission, is. Open 
from Nine o’clock until Five. 
HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.— THE SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the FROTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY of LONDON is NOW 
py ~E . d GALLERY, 5, Pall-Mall, East. Also in the evening from 7 to 10, except 
on Saturdays. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION 


EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS for 1860 will be OPENEDat the GALLERI ES, 
STRERT, on WEDNE! vE 


o'clock, the chair to be taken at Eight, when a Lecture will be delivered by Professor 

DONALDSON on _“ Pho! chitect, and Architecture the best 

to the Pubite fro Thursday February to satura March _ 10th, from Nine 
e to , Mare’ 

0 Si matt aah evenings from Seven till Ten, when Lectures will be 


mag Guines, due tote wo Moon at Conduit-street. 
Fekete (not transferable), wdmitting at all times and tothe Lectures, Half-a-crown. 
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ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
Wednesday, February 8th, at Eight P.m., a LECTURE wiil be deli 
«On Architectural Uniformity and its Claims.” By WILLIAM Wuirt 
Subscribers and Artist Workmen may obtain Cards he Gallery of the 
Archi the of Bu (York-street, Covent-garden) and 
13 Stratford-plase or -court, Strand); or by letter to the spree retary, at 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, A + Treasurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, F.S.A., Tae Sec. 


Gena ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL RE- 
Oesxe on SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11th.—New Dormitories, Class-rooms, and 


have bee 
added during the holidays, For Prospectus apply to the tev. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MISSION TO CENTRAL 


RICA.—A EUBLIC MEETING to further the ob ect ae this Mission, will be held 


in WiLLis' King-street, St. James’, on THU Feb 9th, at T 
o'clock, P.M. The Bishops of London and Oxtor Lora Lord Robert t Cecil, 
dhe Venerable Are Archdeacon Mackenzie, The Rev. Consul Hanson, and others, will address 


OATLANDS PARK ot WALTON-ON- 


rese 
will be at halfp t ay, oO "clock, on Sunday at 6 o’clock. ‘A conveyance Aa. the Hotel will meet 
at the Walton Station the 5°15 P.M. train from Waterloo overs. evening. 


HY DROPATHY. —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 
BLISHMENT, a r Ly “y By e with every comfort, within twenty 
of the lace, OPEN ‘or the reception of Patients and Vv re, 

The site is unrivalled for its healthiness and its picturesque views. —34 G 
Patients, 3 Gs. for Visitors. Particulars of Dr. RITTERBANDT, M -D., the Phy 
| ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 

ESTABLISHED 1802.—-Two HUNDRED BEDs. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

of Fever of every kind, and in all stoass of malignity, occurring in the Families 


Cases 
ofthe the Poor, or among the Domestics of the A uent, are received into the Hospital at all 


FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Tre , M 
Hoare and Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital, 


HOSsPitaL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDO 
President—SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 
Consulting Physicians—DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH, and DR. HODGKIN. 
Surgeon—Mr. STARTIN ; Assistant-Surgeon—MR. M‘WHINNIE. 

Eight Hundred Patients are treated Weekly. Thi . 
nations and Subse! ons mos: receive e t, the Secre' 

or by Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co,, 54, Lombard-street, ion. 


GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, 


qo DON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 


Supscripep Caritat, £1,250,000.—Parp-ue Carita, £500,000, 
HEAD OFFICE, 21, LOMBARD STREET. 


DIRECTORS. 
Philip Patton B Edward Huggins, Esq. 
Thomas Tyringh + Esq., M.P. Willie Esq. 
John William urmester, James Laming, Esq. 
William Cory, Es ‘Henry Lance, Esq. 
James Andrew Durham, Esq. William Lee, 
John Fleming, Esq. William Nicol, Esq., M.P. 


General Manager—W1LLIAM McKEWAN, Esq. 


At the Half-yearly Meeting of rietors, held on Thw the 2nd Fe 
the London th the foll lowing for the 
$ist December, 1859, was read by the Secretary. 


WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Esq,, in the Chair. 


REPORT. 


The Directors have the ensure of presenting to the Shareholders their Report for the 
ending the 4 r, 

1 be seen by the Balance Shoot signed by the Auditors, that oe = profit of the 
the last half-year, including the sum of lod. broug! 
deducting all Expenses, Income-tax, and Rebate, d maki ng Eres for bad and 
doubtful debts, amounts to £41,065 7s. nd., from which the the sum of 
£5000, to be added to the “ Reserve Fund,” * thereb: increasing it to 

The Directors recommend the payment ofa of 6 cent th the half-year, free 
of Income-tax, which will absorb £30,000; and, wi SG: t. already paid, will 
for your, leaving a balance of re. tobe carried forward to Profit 
an ss New Accon 

The Directors retiring by rotation are—JostrH CHRISTOPHER EWArt, Esq., M.P.; 
PHILIP Patton BLYTH, Esq.; and WILLIAM LEE, Bee. M. 

Mr. BuyrH and Mr. Leg offer themselves =~ re-election; Mr. Ewart is not a Candidate, 
as he finds his other ong ements pret his discharging the duties of the office with 
satisfaction to himself; , as the rd will still consist of twelve Members, no increase 
is recommended at present,” 

The Dividend will be payable on and after the 138th instant, 


BALANCE SHEET 
Or raz Lonpon anp County Banxina Company, 3lst 1859. 


Dr. 
To Gavital paid up 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LI BROWN COD LIVER OTL. 
ne ence of its imme ble it, thi 
the safest, anost effectual remedy for 
ae BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


OPINION OF THE LATE JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D., F.R.S., F.LS. 
Physician to the London iiospital, &c. &e, 

“It was fitting that the author of the best analysis and investigations into the properties 
of this Oil should himse!f be the purveyor cf this important medicine. Whether considered 
with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical properties, I am satisfied that for medi- 
cinal purposes no finer Oil can be procured.” 


Sold ONLY in ep Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and 
labelled with Dr. ONGH’S signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GENUINE, by Chemists. 
SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,.77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Brown AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, 

a to the best poeevest. Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange. 
Cake, id especially suited to the delicacy of Children a Invalids. The Lance 
etates—“ is superior to the kind known.” Puisley and London. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
CROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON—83, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
EDINBURGH—45, GEORGE STREET. DUBLIN—#, DAME STREET. 
WILLIAM WHITMORE, Esq., Chairman, 
OCTAVIUS OMMANNEY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


DIRECTORS, 
John Chapman, Esq. Geo 
©. Chi Esq Liew Kirkland, 
. de Colquhoun, LL.B, James Mitchell, Esq. 
dward J. Daniell, Esq. ohn Nelson, Esq. 
‘dward Hamilton, Esq. Park Esq. 
George Hankey, Esq. 8. ‘al, Esq. 
William Wilson, 
AUDITORS. 
Binny Colvin, Esq. | . Harrison, Esq. 
Funds Invested £847,000 
Annual Income 116,000 
Claims Paid 1,150,000 
BONUS YEAR, 
Persons assuring on or before the 2th March next will be entitled to one full year’s share 
in the rofits then to Lo divi 
The Bonuses becom ster pagment of the Third premium. 
The Profits will be divided in very th year after the 25th March 


No extra premium is cha’ cole in any Volunteer iy ithin the United 
Kingdom during Peace or War. 
B. HALL TODD, Secretary and Actuary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

0 SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE 
LODGED AT THE HEAD OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY’S AGENCIES, 
ON OR BEFORE ist MARCH. 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE 1st MARCH, 1800, WILL RECEIVE SIX 
YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT THE DIVISION OF PROFITS AT 1st MARCH, 1805. 

SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HEAD OFFICE—%, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


The Profits are divided every three years, and 4 belong to the members of the So- 
ciety. ‘The last division took place at lst March, 1850, and from the results of it is taken, 


EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 
a or FoR £1000, DATED 1ST MARCH, 1832, 
is now increased to %s.5d. Supposing the age of the Assured at the date of entry to 
have been forty, ZS Raaitions may be surrendered to the Society for a present payment 
of £368 17s. 8d., or such surrender would not only redeem the entire premium on the Policy ; 
but also entitle the party to a present payment of £104 4s., and in both cases, the Policy 
would receive future triennial ions, 
THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO o00.......ccccccccseccsenseee £5,272,367 
THE ANNUAL REVENUE 187,20 
THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely from the Contribu- 
butions of Members) 1,104,057 


ROBT. CHRISTIE, Ma 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


LONDON OFFICE~2, POULTRY, E.C. 
AROCHD, 


T, RITCHIE, Agent, 


£500,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund ............... 165,000 0 0 
fracas due by the Bank for Customers’ Balances, &c. sa. 4,975,020 0 0 
Profit a ss Balance brought from last Account .. 
Gross Profit for the ye after making provision for 
Bad and D 110,952 4 11 
117,48 19 9 
£5,007,272 19 9 
By Soke on band end ont h £550,490 
laced al and 800,306 
£1,419,700 16 6 
Investments, viz.:— 
Government and Guaranteed Stocks . 9 
Other Stocks and Securities 210 7 5 
1 2 
Di i Bills, Notes, and pte Advances to 
Customers ia Town and n ae 4 10 
Advances to Customers on Special Securities. 3,585,708 8 9 
Freehold Premises in Lombard-street and and 
Leasehold Property at the Branches, with Fixtures and Fit 78,179 18 3 
Interest paid to Customers 19,800 17 0 
Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office and Branches, ‘iainaling 
Income-tax on Profits and Salaries 46,989 3 1 
£5,007,272 19 9 


Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
To Interest paid to Cust soiee 

expenses, as nbove........ 
tenate on Bills not due 
feserve Fund—addition.. 
Jividend, of 6 per cent. for the Hal 
Salance carried forward to Protit aud Lo Loss New Account 


£117,243 19 9 


Cr. 
By Balance brought forward from last Account £6,201 14 10 
Gross Protit for the Half-year, after making provision for bad and 
doubtful debts 110,952 4 11 
£117,243 19 9 


oan Pa A ie have examined the foregoing Balance Sheet, and have found the 
Signed, HENRY OVERTON, 
JOHN WRIGHT, anaitors 
London and County Bank, 2th January, 1860. FRED, HARRISON, 


The foregoing Report paving bom been read by the Secretary, the following Resolutions were 


L That =o Report be pcan er adopted, and printed for the use of the Shareholders. 
2. That a Dividend of 6 per cent. be declared upon the Capital Stock of the Com 

the helt yeas ending the 8lst of — ber, 1850—clear of Income Tax—payab é on 

and aft < Fg ae the 18th of February instant, and that the ce of 
£0065 7 then remaining, be carried ei Front and Loss New Acco’ 

3, That the thanks of this Meet ng be given to of Directors for ine able 
manner in which they have conducted the affairs of the C OmIPARY,, 

4. That the Thanks of the Meeting be presented to the Auditors of the Company for the 


year. 

5 Tht I FREDERICK HARRISON, HENRY OVERTON, and JOHN WRIGHT, Esquires, be 
re-elected Auditors for the current year, and that their joint remuneration be 
augmented from 60 Guineas to £100 

6, That the Thanks of t!:is Meeting be sented to WILLIA Bos 
General Manager, W.J. NORFOLK, , the Chief Inspecfor, R. P. rictiors Bag. 

the Secretary, # and the other Officers the for zeal and 
with which they have severally discharged thei) r respective duties. 
The Election of two Directors having been proceeded with, the following Gentlemen were 
unanimously re-elected PHILIP Patron Esq., and WILLIAM , Esq. 


(Signed) W. C, JONES, Chairman, 


The Chairman having quitted the Chair, it was resolved, and carried unanimously— 
That the cordial Thanks of this Meeting be presented to WILLIAM CHAMPION 
Jonxzs, Esq., for his able and courteous in the Chair. 
(Signed) WILLIAM NICOL, Deputy-Chairman, 


Extracted from the Minutes, 
(Signed) R. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


LON! DON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY.— 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a DIVIDEND on the Capital Stock phe Company 
of six PER CENT., for the haif year en — band 8ist December, 1859, will be pela to the 
Proprietors, either "at the Chief “street, or at any of the Company’s 
Branch Banks, on and after Monday, Chet 13th instant. 
By Order of the Board, 
21, Lombard-street, 2nd February, 1800. W. McKEWAN, General Manager. 


Aer OXFORD SHERRY, 36s. . per dozen, bottles included, 
2 10s. per Quarter Cask.—CA DIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St, James’s-street, 
rriage free, Established 1847. 


ALLSORPS 
all the Faculty, may er n the fines on, ie New 
t n-Trent, of Messrs. at aol PARKER, and CO., who have 
REDUCED D the PRICE 0 of this "highly esteemed be 
4s. 6d. per dozen, Imperial Pin 
28. Od. Imperial Half-pints. 
Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER, and Co. also supply Allsopp’s Ale in Casks of 18 Gallons 
and upwards. 
5}, Pall Mall, S.W., 31st December, 1850. 


15 Be DSOME BRASS AN D IRON BEDSTEADS. —HEAL 
and SON’S SHOW ROOM a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
both for home use and for tro ate climates Handsome Iron Bedsteads with brass mount- 
Who t Pia i birch, walnut Sree ‘woods, 
all fitted with bedding complete, as well as every de- 
scription of -room Furniture, 


He AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
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TEA —STRACHAN and CO.’S Strong Rough “ Domestic” 


and w 
Carriage within Sixty “Miles of London. CORNTILL, LONDON. Be. 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea eae 8, King William-street, City, London. 
useful Congou Tea, 2s. 64., 


10d., 8s., and 3s. 4d. Rich Souchong 
, 38. 10d., and 4s, Tea and Cotibe to “, & value of #s., sent carriage free to any 
yallway ‘station or market town in England. A Price Current free by post on application. 


” 
“Vy HAT DO THE WILD WAVES SAY NOW?” Why, 
“ that you will spend an ocean of money in your journey to Pekin; and, it ae 
- Lyou then able to bu ‘Hack Tea at resent low prices.” The celebrated 61b. 

w as Green ixed; Splendid Bousbons or Congon, 8s. 3 
Coffee in the berry, INDIA TEA COMPANY, 0, Great St. 
churchyard, 

PATENT 


COCOA —TAY LOR BROTHERS’ 
LENTILIZE A, is pepneunest by Professor Letheby and Dr. Hassall to be 
superior in aaliees element to all other: 
See their Reports Printed on the Labels of each Canister. 
Sold by all Grocers, at 1s. 6d. per Ib. 


RELFE S HOMQOPATHIC COCOA stands unrivalled for 

its Purity, Nutritious Qualities, and Agreeable  Eiarour. repared and Sold in One 
Pound and Half-Pound Packets, at 1s. 6d. per Pound, b:  FREDERIC $ SHARPE, Export and 
Family Grocer, London; may be had of Grocers and Chemists 
in Town and Country 


BEN NETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, Cheapside, in Gold 


and Silver, in great variety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
Guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. Free 
and safe per post. 
+ sl Orders to JoHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
Gold Watches ............ 4to 100 guineas, | Silver Watches .. 


. 2 to 50 guineas, 
Send two stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. “Watches sent free to any 
part 0 oft the Kingdom on receipt of » remittance.—33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E. aC. 
R IFLE CORPS.—The MATERIALS recommended by 
Government MAY BE SEEN at Messrs, NICOLL, Army Depot, Regent-street, 
London. As every suit of uniform will be made from measures taken by skilled fore- 
men, gentlemen are requested to call there in preference to eng & ppointments to be 
waited on at theirown homes, Cash payments being required, the best articles are pro- 
for very moderate prices.—H. J. an Nicoll, 114, 116, sg 120, 142, 144, Regent- 
street, W.; 22, Cornhill, E.C. ; and 10, St. Ann’s-square, ester, 


(SREED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STREET, W. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 
experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy and the 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
AVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpext-Srreet, Broomszury, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Designs for works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Gh Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. ces and Information forwarded. 


PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO. List of 


Prices and Terms for Hire, post free.— 201, Regent-street. 


HARMONIUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, and CO., 201, 


Regent-street. Description and List of Prices, post free. 
Sixth Edition. 


CRIVELLI’S ART OF SINGING. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-strect. 


W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a though’ 
often occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevol 
intentions, An immediate answer the may be obtained on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LA LONDON. It. B.is enabled to execute every 
description of PRINTING on very ipedtaen terms, his office being furnished with a 
rge and choice assortinent of TYPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC 
other Presses, and every modern improv ement in the Printing Art. ASPECIMEN Book 

TyPss, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 15, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, Post Free, 7s. € 6d. d. per Quarter ; 
nd all other Newspapers on the lowest tome it, , gratis on 

ap lication. BOOKS supplied at TEN PER CENT. ISCOUNT. sent carriage or 

POST FREE. Post-Office Orders payable at the Strand Office 

London: EDWARD THOMPSON, Publisher and News Agent, 3, Burleigh-street, Strand, wc. 


BULL LIBRARY FOR WORKS OF HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, POETRY, POPULARSCIENCE, and the best RELIGIOUS 
BOOKS, erate sent post free on application, 

BULu's LrBRary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


(CHEAP | BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies of 
nyson’s Idylis of the King, Adam Bede, F. W. Robertson’s Lectures and pom yd 
Miss Kaw oboe B s The Two Sicilies, and many other Be voks, are now on Sale prety = 
duced Prices. Many of them will be found well suitable for Book Societies, Laer nsti- 
tutes, Parochial and Rural Libraries, &c. Catalogues sent gratis and post free. 
Butv’s LIBRARY, Nolles-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
February 4th, 1360, 


MANY COPIES of each of the following Works are “AT 
HOME” this day, others will be added as long as the present demand continues: 

Thornbury’s Life in Spain—Memoirs of Bishop Wilson—The Voyage of the For—Life and 
Letters of Schleiermacher—A Life for a Life—The Minister’s Wooing—Tennyson’s Idylis 
of the King—Palleske’ s Life of Schiller—When the Snow Falls—Lord Dundonald’s Auto- 
ography Miscellanies—Trollope’s West indies—Tuscany in 1 Peaks, 
Passes, and rs—Misrepresentation— dam Bede—Carlyle’s Life of Frederick i 
Elgin’ 3 Mission to. China—Tennent’s Ceylon—Poems by Miss Mulock—Recreations of a 
n’s Sermons on the ine Life—Russell’s Diary in India—A ve 

Tour ound Monte Rosa—Burgon’s Life of Tytler—Ellis’s Visits to Madagascar— 
Years, by oul, Kavanagh—McLeod’s Travels in Eastern Africa ; | one many other Works 

of the Past and Present Season, Lists of which may be obt 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, ‘Soule. 


Practical 
definite pee and forms of the human figure, give them confidence in 
patronage. 


LENETELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE YAL LAUN an by 

| to be the FINEST STARCH R_USED. Sold by all Chandlers, 
Grocers, &c. &e.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., and 


GLYCERIN E SOAP, UNSCENTED, natural colour, in 1s. 
Packets. Re) leasantest and best Soap for the Skin. PRICE’S NON-GUTTERING 
BEDROOM CA S in boxes, 1s. and 3s. Candlesticks, 1s. and 2s. 
1 PATENT CANDLE COMPAN Y (Limited), London, 


BLIGHTSs, DEW, BEDBUG [UR 


MILDEW, BEDBUGS.— GISHURST 


COMPOUN ted for p and ioe | and 
Gardener's Chronicle Gari ndener, and Field of 
all Nursery and Seedsmen, wholesale of PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY itimited). 


($OALS. —BEST COALS ONLY. COCKERELL and Co.’ 


price is now 26s. per ton cash, for the BEST SCREENED COALS, and 14s. 
eash, for BES Cone as hy them to her M jesty -—18, Cornhi li, 3 
Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, ; Eaton Wharf, Grosvenor Canal, Pimlico, 
.W.; and Sunderland W hart. Peckham, 8.E. 


(ORNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety —— Figures, Groups, Ink: 
stands, Candlesticks, Inlaid’ Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Marble, Italian, Alabaste r, 
Bronze, &€ &c., manufactured and imported by J. TENNANT, "ae, Strand, London. 


S ELLING OFK—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 


Boxes, Travelling Bags, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 
lope Cases, Blotting Books, Stationery Cases, Superior. Cutlery, &c.; also, an Elegant 
Assortment of Articles suitable for Presents, a at very Reduced Prices, Ty ious to ie 
tions.—The Whole of the Large and Valuable STOCK of Messrs. BRIGG » 27, Piccadilly, W. 
next door to St. James’s Hall. 


STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


1ECES. Buyers She. requested, finally of FEN ILLIAM 


ROOMS. 

FIRE RONS, and GENER 

approached elsewhere, either for novelty, of or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormolu Ornaments and Two Sets of Bars, £3 Ks. 
£33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to £5 iss. ; Steel Fenders, £2 Ly" Ly #11, 
—_ with owl Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 15s, to £18; Chimney-Pieces, from 

Fire Irons, from 2s. 3d. the Set, to The BURTON ‘and all other PATENT 

STOVES. with Radiating Hearth: Plate 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 
has SIX LARGE SHOW ROOMS devoted tothe SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS, Tie Stoc ach is at once the 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the Public,and mar’ ed + price 
those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in this 


proportionate with 
Country, 


Baths, fro! 83. 0d.to 46 0s. eac 
ps (Moderatenr), from . 6s. Od. to 7s. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 


DISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES in every 


material, in great variety, and of the Hay and most récherché Patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 

<6 the Set of Six ; Block Tin, 12s. $d. to 28s. 0d. the Set of Six; Elegant Modern Patterns, 
py ‘0 58s. he Set; Britannia Metal, with or without Silver- Ayers Handles, 76s. 6. 
Tios. 6a. the Set; Sheffield Plated, £10 to £10 10s. the Set ; Bloc t-Water Dishes, with 
Gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Blectro-Piated on Nickel, full-size, 
£11 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, Lf aa It contains upwards of 
400 TBastrations of his Mtinaited Stock of Electro and | Shremiel late, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia fk ang 9 Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimn 

eces, nt fot Lamps, Gascliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Ciocks, Tab! e 
Cutlery, vilet Ware, Turnery, lron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Sixteen large Show ay ne 30, 
Oxford street, “'W.; 1, 14, £, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London.— 
Establis 1820. 


CURE OF COUGH OF LONG STANDING BY 


LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS— 


“Baptist Chapel Yard, Broad-street, Lynn. a) have received very t benefit 
two of Dr. Locock’s Wafers ; they have removed a cough 
ears’ standing. SAMUEL Mack. To Mr. Bartle, High-street, Lynn.”—To Singers and 
Panis Speakers they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have 
a pleasant taste. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 0d., lls. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 


A TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SPRING.— 


Amon, Inxnries m4 the present age, none can be obtained possessing the 
manifold vir of OLDRIDGE’S ‘ALM OF OF COLOMBIA. If to the roots and 
v of the hair, it be arts the pt Arelightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of 

me. It also at this —Ss the season prevents the hair from falling off, or 

too thin or Corning os will prevent its further pro: e— and soon restore 

it again. Thott who really desire to ave beautiful hair, either with wave cr curl, should 
ly. It is also celebrated for stren; Estab the freeing it from scurf, and 
of thirty years. 

is A. OLDRIDGE, 


new hair, whiskers, and moustac 
XN imitative wash can equalit. Price 3s, 6d., 6s,, and 
18, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


Noice, 8 h, Hearing S, Degiutition, and Respiration ; Th roat 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, AND ITALIAN NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
BENDER, Foreign Bookseller and News Agent. 8. Little 


© Newport -street, Leicester-square, W.C., SUPPLIES all CONTINE 

PAPERS on the most liberal terms. A great choice of French and Coy Altanerated 

Periodicals always ready. Advertisements for Continental newspapers forwarded with the 

utmost d dispatch, 

NOW READY.—IMPORTANT WORK FOR LIBRARIANS, AND ALL PERSONS 
ENGAGED IN LITERARY PURSUITS. 

TX DEX, with 74,000 REFERENCES, to the SUBJECTS of 


BOOKS during the last Twenty Years. Each reference giving the size, price, pub- 
lisher, and date of wipe so as to ensure the finding of a k on any given sul 4 
By Sampson Low. One Vol. Svo, half morocco, 26s, 

London: SAMPSON Low, SON, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 


MEMORIALS of KNIG HTSBRIDGE. Price 5s. 


Illustrations by Henry Warren, Engraved by T. Gilk: 
_ London: J. R. Sa1rH, Soho-square; WESTERTON, ‘Knightsbridge; and all Booksellers, — 


'Phis day, i in Demy 8vo, price 1s. 
HAT A CONGRESS CAN DO. 


London : Ropert HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 1s, 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES AND AFRICAN 
IMMIGRATION. By A. WHITEMAN. 
RICHARDSON BROTHERS, 23, Cornhill; and HENRY RENSHAW, 3%, Strand. 


Just published, 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 

HENSLEIGH WENGWOOD, M.A., late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. wat 

embracing Letters A to a a pp. xxiv. 508, cloth hoards, price 1 

“ Dictionaries are a clas: books not usually esteemed light sesthie , but no intelligent 
man were to be pitied who. — find himself shut up on a rainy day. na lonely house, in 
the dreariest part : of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recreation than that which 
Mr. Wedgwood’s ‘ Dictionary of English Etymology’ could afford him, He w ome read it 
through from cover to cover at a sitting, and only regret that he had not 
volume to begin upon forthwith. It is a very able book, of great research, 

surprises, a repertory of the fairy tales of linguistic science.” —Spectator. 

London: TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


(CONSUMPTION, Remarks on the Treatment of Consump- 


tion; with Notices of Successful and Unsuccessful Cases. By CHARLES THOMASON 
THOMPSON, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. Price, sewed, ls. 
London: EDWARD STANForD, 6, Charing-cross. 


(THE CATHEDRALS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


their Architecture, Monuments, and Traditions; with Short of the 
ee of Interest in each a City, and 5 Popular Introduction to Chureh 
Architecture, By MACKENZIE WALCOTT, M.A. Price bs. 


MUS STERS in » ABBEY RUINS OF THE UNITED 
GDOM. Histo! ry, A eture, and with 
Notices Larger Pari and C Chapels. By MackEn: WALCOTT, 
"London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. 
Price 1s.; by post, 13 stamps, 


ON WINTER COUGH. By W. T. Coteman, M.D. 


London: H. RENSHAW, 856, Strand. 
Lately published, price 5s. cloth, 


"THE CAUSATION AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 


By JoHN PARKIN, 
“We ehout not carry aoa our duty as reviewers, if we did not recommend it for general 
perusal.” —S James's Chronicle. 
Joun CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, London. 


DR. BRIGHT ON CONSUMPTION, &c. 
Just published, Third Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, price 9s, 
A} PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE 
HEASS LUNGS, AND AIR-PASSAGES ; with a Review of the several Cli 


in these Affections. By JAMES BRIGHT, ~ F.G.S., Member of th: 
College tp Physicians, London. Third Edition, revised and e ner of the 


London: J. CuuRCHILL, New Burlington-street ; meenienn and Co., 187, Piccadilly, W. 
ON THE ENLARGED TON ‘IL. ‘AN D ELONGATED 


UVULA, and other Morbid Conditions of the Throat, in cenpexion with 


“Cough, and susceptibility 
institution, Sackville-strest, W. etropoli 

JouN New Burlington-street, 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIIL., is "published 


INTENTS: 
IV. The Roman Wall in Northumberland. 


I. Australian Colonies and 
Revivals in Ireland and 
elsew here. 


IL. Inventors of Cotton Spinning Ma- 


nines, 
III. China and the War. | WIT. Reform Sche 
JouN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. 326, for 


FEBRUARY. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
1. On Advances towards Libertyin France. | 6. Artist and Craftsman. Part VIII. 
Vouved Count of Elsinore, | 6. Our Foreign Courier. No. IX. 


3. Realities of Paris Life. 7. Victor Hugo: La Legende des Siecles. 
4 My of the “Fox” in the Arctic | 8. My Club Table. 


the f. Haughton, pal 


Dublin: Ropertson. London: Hurst and Buackerr. 


CRISIS IN THE CABINET—OFFENSIVE AND 
DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE WITH FRANCE.—See the “ PRESS” of to-day (Saturday). 
Office, 110, Strand. Price Sixpence—Unstampeid, Fivepence. 

On Ist February, price Is., No. LXXXVL., N.S. (0. S. No. CLXX.), 


CONTENTS :—Theol of the Kirk of Scotland—Galton’s Lectures on the Book of 
Revelation—Rawlinsen’s Bampton Lectures (continned)—Natural Science and Theological 
Science—Keviews and Notices—Note on the Ecclesiastical Affairs of Scotland. 

London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


NEW TALE.—Now ready, price 5s. 


play AND EARNEST: a Tale. By Frorencr Witrorp. 
By the same Author, 


THE MASTER OF CHURCHILL ABBOTS, AND 


HIS LITTLE FRIENDS. Price 3s. 64. 
JOY IN DUTY: a Tale. Price Sixpence. 


London: JOSEPH MASTERS, Aldersgate-strect, and New Bond-street. 


THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY, 
Price One Shilling, 


MACMILLAN’ S MAGAZINE. Edited by Davip Masson. 
No. IV., for FEBRUARY, 1860. 
CONTENTS: 
a Lord Macaulay. By the Rev, F. D. Maurice. 
I be Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
‘hap. Summer Term 
ll. Muscular Christianity, 
i. Areti¢ Bnterpriee and its Results since 1815, By Franklin Lushington. 
A an’s Wooin 
V. Modern Pensée- variters: the Hares, Novalis, Joubert. By J. M. Ludlow. 
VI. Macaulay as a Boy, described in Two pupalvished Letters of Hannah More, 
VII. The Age of Gold. “hy the Anthor of “John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
Il. The Friend of Greece. By Richard Garnett. 
IX. Harper’s Ferry and “Old Cavtain Brown.” By W. E. Forster. 
X. Meeting of Parliament and Questions Ahead. 
MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations. 


NOTICE. .—The SECOND EDITION, completing 100,000, of 
the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Edited by W. M. THACKERAY, is now ready. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. M. THACKERAY. 
No. Il. (for FEBRUARY) is now ready, price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations. 
CONTENTS: 


1, Nil Nisi Boaum. 
2. Invasion 
8. To Go ‘idenhalr “trom H as Hood. 
4. Framley Parsonage. Chap. [V. A Maton: of Conscience>.~ Chap. ¥. Amantinm 
re amoris intesratio. cae. . Mr. Harold Smith's Lecture. 
Ti thomas By Alfrea Tennyso: 
6. William Hogarth, Painter, Ensraver, and Philosopher. Essays on the Man, 
the Work, and the Time. Little Boy Hogarth. 
7. Unspoken Dialogue. By kK. alonehton (With an Illustration.) 
8. Studies in Animal Life. Cha 
£ Curious if True (Extract from: ‘a Letter from Richard Whittingham, Esq.) 
0. Life emong the Lighthonses. 
it Lovell the Widower. Chap. II. In which Miss Prior is kept at the Door. 
‘with Iilustration.) 
12. An Essay without End. 
N.B.—It is requested that all Communications for the Editor may be sent to the care of 
the Publishers, and not to his private residence. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., » 6, Cornhill, 


_On the 4th instant, will be commenced a New Tale— 
EVAN HARRINGTON; 


oR, 
HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Contents or No. XXXII. 
A Night on the Ice. By Andrew Mitchell. Illustrated by C. Keene. 
Physical Antipathies. By 
St. Anne’s Lake, Transylvania. By M. Illustrated by H. G. Hine. 
Floating a Whale. By I. D. Fenton. 
The European Ditficuity. By 1.8. Illustrated by a Copy from a Photograph. 
Swanka! By F.8. Gale. Illustrated by Hablot K. Browne. 
The Refuse of Towns and Cities. By W. Bridges Adams. 
The Head of Bran. By George Meredith. Illustrated by Millais. 
Volume I. is now ready, price 7s. 6d. 
Published in Weekly Numbers, price Threepence., and in Monthly Parts. 
BRapsvry and Evays, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER for FEBRUARY, 1860, 


price 1s. 6d,, contains 
4 The Nature of ayae Spiritual Peace. 
Il, Ecclesiastical Historians: Dr, Killen a History of the Early Church. 
ILL. Queens of Prussia: Atkinson’s Memoirs, 
1V. Bateman’s Life of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
V. The Church in Australia: Mereweather’s Diary. 
VI. Rose’s Memoirs of the Times of George III. 
VII. Notices of New Books.—Public Affairs. 
London: HatcHARp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


THE SPIRITUAL MAGAZINE, No. IL., for FEBRUARY, 
price Sixpence, contains :— 

The Manifold Phases of Spiritualism. 

Professor Agassiz’ Experience. 

Mr. Howitt and mod Dickens. 

Double Apparition 

Our Pubhe Teachers and the Seedy of Spiritual Laws, By D, D, Home. 

the Shakers. 

acts.—The Bank of Faith, 

Correspondence. 

The Rev. T. L. Harris. 

Notices of New Books, 

London: F, PrtMaN, 2, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Price Twopence, 


THE INTERPRETER for FEBRUARY contains :— 


Revivals, or Exag, ted Theology — Interpretations, No. 1 Cor, iii. 12—The 
Minister, Chap. L1., Principles in Acton Readings With Matt., Chap. i. 1—17. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
Now ready, price Eightpence, 
THE} MONTHLY PACKET OF EVENING READINGS, 


for FEBRUA 


CONTENTS Cam eos from Chap. Fiistory Cameo LVI.—2. King Arthur and his 
—8. The Cheshire ms; of 


‘oung Stepmot by she of The H rot Redely te L.—5. 


° Complete Sete, or any oie Volumes of “ The Monthly Packet,” may be obtained. 
Vols. I. to XIL., price 3s. 6d. each. Vols. XIII. to XVIIL, price 5s. each. 
__London: J. and C. Mozey, 6, Paternoster-row. Oxford: J. H. and JAMES _PARKER. 


THE VICEROY’S KIOSK.—THE 1851 MEMORIAL — 
THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, 
View of Iron Kiosk The” Grea 


crial—Waltham Ab! 
ure—Ventilation Ventilated—Camp Hospitals—Institution of Civil En, 
Coins are_Milled— Bridges—Architects and Amateurs— 


Society of Female Artists—Stained 


NEW WORKS. 
BERNARD LESLIE. Second Part. By the Rev. W. 
GRESLEY, M.A, 4s, 


“The object of this volume, as of the former, written fifteen years ago, is > Petree 
pessing events by actual facts. 2 at the same time avoiding personality.”—Prefu 


TALES FOR LEISURE HOURS. The Widow a her 
Son; and other Tales. Translated from the German, By the Rev. W. B. FLowER, B.A., 
English Chaplain at Baden-Baden. 1810, 2s. 
MEMOIR OF JOHN AUBONE COOK, Vicar of South 
Benfleet, and Rural Dean. By the Rev. W. E. HeyGarTe, M.A. Price 1s. 
London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 


This day, Svo, 1s. 6d. 


A LETTER TO THE LORD BISHOP OF LICHFIELD, 


on the claim of his Lordship’s a whieh in favour of the Bill for legalizing | Marriage 
with the Sister of a deceased Wife; to which is added a Postscript on a aS e Rev. 
Dr. McCavt, on Leviticus xviii. 18. By Henry, Lorp BIsHor OF EXETE 
Joun MvuRRay, Albemarie-street. 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d, cloth, 

(CHRISTIANITY IN THE FIRST CENTURY;; or the 

New Birth of the Social Life of Man throngh the Rising of C hristianity. By ¢. 
HorrMaNnN, Inspector of the Evangelical School in Salon. Translated from the German 

_ Edinburgh: and T. (CLARK. _Vondon : HAMILTON and Co. 


McCULLOCH ON TAXATION. 
Just published, in 4to, price 3s. 6d. 


A N ARTICLE, PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL, on 
TAXATION. Written forthe Eighth Edition of “The Encyclopwdia Britannica.” 
By J. R. McCULLocH, Esq 
_ linburgh: ADAM and Ca ARLES BLACK. London: L LONGMAN and Co. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS WHO ARE NOT MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
Just published, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. 
BXAMIN ATION PAPERS, with Lists of Syndics | and 
Bramine rs, and the Regulations, &c., for the E. i ion held in Dé 
Cambridge: Printed for the Syndies, at the University Press; and Sold by Goonea + 
at the Cambridge Warehouse, 32, Paternoster-row, London, 
A NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, in Tiree Vols. Crown 8vo, price £1 1s. 6d, 


Yes AND NO; or, Glimpses of the Great Conflict. 


* Anthentic tidings of invisible things: 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endie agitation.”—WORDSWORTH. 


MACMILLAN and Co., 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and Cambridge. 


Now Ready, price Sixpence the four Papers; by post Sevenpence, 


PAPERS ISSUED bY THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
PROTECTION SOCIETY 
1 OM AGAINST DISTU RBERS OF DIVINE WORSHIP. 
2, ON MOTION FOR ALTERING THE PRAYER BOOK. One 
y se re 
3. ON H RATE ES. One Penny seperate 
4. ON THE 8’ STATE OF THE LAW RELATING io STIPENDIARY CURATES. Three 
Pence separately. 
London: J. T. Hayrs, Lyall-place, end (of Oxford), and MASTERS. 
: ANDRE 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECE ASED WIFE'S SISTER. 
Just ready, in Feap. 8vo, price Gs. cloth, 


N ETLEY HALL; or, the Wife’s Sister. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
NEW NOVEL. 


Just ready, at all the Libraries, 
G R EY M OR E; a Story of Country Life. 
In Three Vols. 
London: Smit#, ELprer, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, in Two Vols., and to be had at all Libraries, 


[HE COUSINS’ COURTSHIP. By Wisr. 


“ A very clever novel. It possesses, in our eyes, some excellent qualities. The merits of 
the book are great. It isthoronghly trne. Morning Hi 
“We are well picased with Mr. Wise’s novel....... We have rarely met with a novel 
possessed of so many good qualities. ”— Morning Post, 
Lomion: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


HOLME LEB’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just published, in Three Vols, 


A GAINST WIND AND TIDE. By Hotmue Leg, Author 
of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” “ Kathie Brande,” &c. 
we lo water this novel to any of the author’s previous ones; it bears evidence of more 
matured talent. The story is interesting, and the characters we il designed.”—Atheneaum. 
“This is one of the few good novels that deserve permanent life.”—Exraminer. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CHARLES BRIDGES, M.A, 
In Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


AN N EXPOSITION OF THE BOOK OF _ ECCLE- 
SIAS TES. By the Rev, CHARLES BRIDGES, M.A., Rector ¢f Hinton Martel, Dorset, 
and Author of “ An Exposition of Psalm cxix., * &e. Ready this day. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, Fleet-street. 


With Frontispiece, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


LIFE AND ITS LESSONS; or, the Past and the Present. 
Tale. By ee Rev. F. W. B. BoOuvERin, Incumbent of St. Paul’s Chureh of Eng- 
land Ghapel Aberdee 
“ There is a a life-like character in the which y pleasing, and few 
readers will lay aside the book till it is gone through.”—Cle: 

“There is something in_its unostentatious gooduess, w vith humour, that 
attracts one strongly. Nothing but common-plece every day occurrences, and yet one 
reads on and on to the end.”—Cumbridge Chronicle. 

SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fieet-street. 


In Super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s, 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS OF MISSIONARY 
LABOUR: Forty-eight Enzgravings, selected from the Church Missionary Intelli- 
encer, With descriptive letter-press. With a Preface by the Rev. W. KNIGHT, M.A., Secre- 
Go of the Church issiouary iety. 
oo pages of letter-press in a large clear and woot 
rably executed, make up this aitractive Tooking book. Christendom. 
most an publication relative to that has ever come 
to our hands,”’—British Standard. 


Otlice, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers, 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HaLLipay, 54, Fleet-street, 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY J. & C. MOZLEY. 


TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
Demy 18mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
FRIARSWOOD POST OFFICE. By the Author of “The 
Heir of Redeclyffe.” 
GEOLOGY AND SCRIPTURE 
Demy 18mo, cloth, price 2s. 


THE WORD AND THE WORK;; or, the Harmony of 


Scripture with Geological Discoveries. By ELIZABETH REDGRAVE. 


TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 8s, 6d, 


STRAIGHT FORWARD— PATIENCE HART, THE 
DISSEMBLER. Two Tales, By F. C. LEFROY. 
Demy 18mo, price 1s, 


THE BANTAM FAMILY, and other Stories. By the Author 


of “The Conceited Pig.” 
18mo, price Sixpence, 


Demy 
MISS GLYNN’S SCHOLARS. 


MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR THE POOR. 
Demy 18mo, price Sixpence; cloth, Eightpence, 
THE POOR MAN’S DAILY COMPANION. A Rule of 


Life, with Short d . H.W. 
jit, vith Prayers and other Devotions, for Poor Persons. By the Rev. H. W. 


LONDON: J. AND C. MOZLEY, 6, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Octavo, 16s. 

STUDIES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE “GREAT 
REBELLION.” By JoHn LANGTON SANFORD, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: JoHW W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Thirty-eighth Thousand, strongly bound, 6s, 


CHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Abridged from 


Gleiz’s “ Family History of England.” With copious Chronology, Tables of Contem- 
porary gns, and Questi for Examination. 


London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Third Edition, with a Supplement, Two Volumes, 15s. 


BLEMENTS OF MORALITY, INCLUDING POLITY. 


By W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By the same Author, 


LECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC MORALITY. 7s. 6d. 
LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF MORAL PHILO- 


SOPHY IN ENGLAND. 8s. 
____ London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
Fifth and Cheaper Edition, 8s. 6d. 


'TREATISE n the DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL 
Lon 


4 CALCULUS. By T. G. HALL, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, 
‘ By the same Author, 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Cheaper Edition, 5s. 
ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 6s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. Fourteenth Edition, 10d. 


London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
GERMAN SCHOOL BOO EK 6. 
BY PROFESSOR BERNAYS, OF KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
WORD BOOK. 3s. 
PHRASE BOOK. 3s. 
CONVERSATION BOOK. 3s. 
GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
EXERCISES. 3s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES. 3s. 
READER. is. 
HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. Ss. 
London: Jonw W. and Son, West Strand. 
POCKET EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


W ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In Six Vols., 


price 21s. cloth. 


cionY ORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION: a Poem. Price 3s. 6d. 


ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. cloth. 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
SHELLEY'S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH 


POETRY. In Three Vols., price #s. cloth. 


poAMB'S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC 


. In Two Vols., price 6s. cloth. 
aoODD'S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. Price 3s. 6d. 


*.* All the above are kept in bindings suitable for Presents. 
London: EDWARD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SHARPE'S EGYPT. 
In Two Vols. Demy 8vo, price 24s. cloth, with upwards of 350 illustrations and 
Coloured Maps, 
THE HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to 
the Conquest by the Arabs, A.p. 64. By SAMUEL SHARPE. 
London: EDWARD MOXON and Co., Dover-street. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
Tn One Vol. Demy 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


HAYDN's DICTIONARY OF DATES. Comprehending 


Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Govern- 
mentsof Countries—their Progress in Civilization, Indust 1%) and Science—their Achieve- 
a= in Arms—their Civii, Military, and Religious Institutions—the Origin and Advance 

Human Arts and Inventions, with copious details relating 
1 


) ¢to the British Empire. The 
) 1 a of Information, Classical, Political, and Domestic, from the 
earliest accounts to the present time. Ninth Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by 
BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain. a 

In this Edition about Five Hundred new articles have heen inserted ; a very great number 
of articles have heen re-written ; and in order still more to adapt the work to educational 
purposes, numerous biographical, geographical, literary, and scientific details have been 
supplied 

“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, perhaps, more t 15 es 

faets. London Di is to the merchant, this Dictionary 

be found to be to those who are searching after information, whether classical, political, 
domestic, or general.” —Times. 


London : EDWARD Moxon and Co,, Dover-street, 


PARKS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS. 


MANUAL OF BRITISH ARCHAOLOGY. 


STANDARD WORKS 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


CURTISS BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. By Sir W. J. 


Hooxer, Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew. Monthly. Six coloured 
Plates 3s, 6d, 


FILICES EXOTICA. A Selection of Exotic Ferns most 
deserving of Cultivation. By Sir W. J. Hooxer, F.R.S. 4to, 100 Plates, £6 11s. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. The 
Flowering Plants and Ferns. By Gzorcs Beytnam, F.L.S. For the Use of 
Beginners, 680 pages 12s. 


FLORA OF TASMANIA. A History of the Plants of 
Tasmania. By Dr. J. D. Hooxsn, F.R.S, Two Vols. 4to, 200 Plates... £17 10s, 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. A History of the Plants 
of New Zealand. By Dr. J.D. Hooxer, R.F.S. Two Vols, 4to, 130 Plates, £12 12s, 


FLORA OF THE ANTARCTIC ISLANDS. A History 


of the Plants of the Antarctic Islands. By Dr. J. D. Hooxrnx, F.R.S, Two Vols, 
4to, 200 Plates... one .. £10 lis, 


FLORA OF THE WEST INDIES. A History of the 


NEREIS AUSTRALIS. Seaweeds of the Southern extra- 
Tropical Seas. By Professor Hanvzy, F.R.S. Two Parts. 40 Plates ... £2 2s. 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA. A History of the 
Australian Seaweeds, By Professor Harvry, F.R.S, Two Vols. 120 Plates. £3 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. A History of the 
British Seaweeds. By Professor Harvey, F.R.S. Four Vols. 360 we ea 

SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Descriptions 

of all the known Species, By Professor Harvey, F.R.S. A Pocket Volume... 5s. 


ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Reduced Figures 
of all the known Species. By Professor Harvey, F.R.S. Eighty Plates, “. a 


THE NUEVA QUINOLOGIA OF PAVON. With 


Observations on the Barks of Commerce, By J. E, Howarp, F.L.S. Folio, 
Three Parts 30s. 


THE SIKKIM RHODODENDRONS. An Account of 


the Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya. By Dr. J. D. Hooxer, F.R.S, Folio, 
Thirty Piates £3 1lés. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH MYCOLOGY. 


THE BRITISH ESCULENT FUNGUSES. A History 


of the Eatable Funguses of England, their Uses, Properties, &c, By Dr. Bannan. 


CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. Descriptions and Figures 
of Shells, in Monographs. By Lovert Regvn, F.L.S. Eleven Vols., 


ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY. A History of Shells 
and their Animals. By Lovett Reeves, £.L.S, Twelve Parts, Fifty-four =. 


ZOOLOGY OF THE SAMARANG. Vertebrata, Fishes, 


Mollusca and Crustacea. Edited by Anraum Avams,F.L.S, 4to, 


CURTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. The Genera of 


Insects found in Britain. By Jounw Curtis, F.L.S, Sixteen Vols., 770 Plates, £21. 


THE GENERA of BRITISH BEETLES. The 


THE MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. The Lepidoptera 


collected from 193 Plates of Curtis’s “ British Entomology.” 4to, Plates...... 21s. 


TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON. A Journey through 
the Amazon Valley and Rio Negro. By Atrrxp Watracr. Plates and Maps, Iss. 


TRAVELS IN THE INTERIOR OF BRAZIL A 


Journey through the Gold and Diamond Districts. By Groner Garpyer. 
Plate and Map 12s, 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND THIBET. A Journey 
the Mountains of Northern India, By Dr. Tuomas Tomson. 
an 


PAPERS ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. Selected from 


his Writings in the Literary Gazette. By Professor Epwarp Forsss, F.R.S. 
Portrait 6s, 


FERNY COMBES. A Ramble after Ferns in the Glens 
of Devonshire, By Cuartotrs Cuanter. Eight Plates 5s. 


Practical 


An 


Introduction to the Study of British Antiquities, the Rev. €. 


. Twenty 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
FULEMENTARY WORKS BY THE REV. H. C. ADAMS. 


LATIN DELECTUS. Sixth Thousand. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
LATIN EXERCISES. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 
GREEK DELECTUS. Ninth Thousand. 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
GREEK EXEROISES. Second Thousand. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK: rr Prolegomena, Notes, and References. Com- 
pets in One Vol., — parately—S St. MATTHEW, 2s. 6d.; ST. MARK, 
éd.; Sr. LUKE, 28 

Pr t may be obtai on 
London: D, Nutt, 270, Strand. 


This day, in 4to, with fac-similes, 6s, 


"THE SHAKSPEARE QUESTION : an Inquiry into the 
Genuineness of the MS. Corrections in Mr. J. P. Collier’s Anno Shak: 
filo, certain Documents likewise published by Mr. Collier. By 
Lenten: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


NEW WORK BY DR. DORAN. 
Just ready, in Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 
| IVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES, from Edward 


~s of eel to Albert of Windsor, By Dr. Doran, Author of " Lives of the Queens 
inglan 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 


A REVIEW OF THE LITERARY HISTORY OF 
GERMANY, from the Tetons Period to the Bevinning of the Nineteenth Century. 
By Gustav SOLLING, Royal Military Academy, Woolw: 
summary. The English is pure and flexible.”— 
eum 
This is one of the best digests of the literary history of Germany that we remember 
have seen. Wecan fly’ recomm mend the work to our readers as being of a highly 
interesting and instructive character.”—Literary Gazette, Saumary 2st. 
is work evinces on the part of its author much judgment and considerable litera: 
taste and ability. Luther’s Sermon, given in extenso, with a linear translation, is admi- 
a ee of the great Re er, and well worth the price of the volume.”— 


January 23 
London and Edinburgh: WILLIAMS and NORGATE. 


THE NATIONAL EDIFICES. 
Early next week, in Post 8vo, 
PAGAN OR CHRISTIAN? Being Notes on Our National 
Architecture. By W. J. COCKBURN MUIR. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ELIZABETH.” 
This day, cloth hoards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 8s. 


STEP BY STEP; OR, THE GOOD FIGHT. 
German of Natuustvs.. By Mrs. BusHBY. 
“The circulation of the works of Maria Nathusi 
jt no — the English public will spore. reciate as 
un 


From the 


in Germany, is enormo' axl we 
the works of this author now 


Just published, price 6s., Post 8vo, cloth, 


BiuGGI, PROSATORI ITALIANI. Specimens of Italian 

and Blographicel Not Notice of each Aut Pp f Easy Extracts, with 

Notes for Beginners. 

wont the same plan as Roche's “ Prosateurs Francais.” This 


WILLIAMS and 14, Govent-garéen, London; and 
2, South Frederick-street, Edinbu arg’ 


Just completed, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 


HISTOIRE des PRINCIPAUX ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS 
depuis Movigine de la Littérature jusqn’a nos jours, par ANT. Rocukr, Directeur de 
Educational Institute de Londres, Examinateur 1’ Sniversité de Londres. 
“M. Roche has handled with eminent success subjects of very peculiar difficulty. . 


The Essays on Voltaire, Rousseau, and Buffon are pans in their 
wa. I of any higher q these 
.”~Saturday Review. 
i. ry istinguished by the t and dili of the author’s mind as any of his 


former ions.”’—Examiner. 

“It is the cream of literary history, ¢ euniitiins the progress and perfection of French 

Mrerature in the most eminent writers. .... His volume is very pleasant reading, and 
very acceptable to a large 

WILLIAMS and NorGAreE, 14, Henrietta-street Covent- 

20, South Frederick-street, ‘Edinbargh. 


Price 2s. 12mo, cloth, 


ROCHE (A.), GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, adoptée par le 
mpé¢rial de l’Instruction aque pour les Lycées et les Colleges de France, 
By the same Author, price 3s. 6d. 12mo, 
pu STYLE ET 1 DE LA COMPOSITION LITTERAIRE. 


“ We have seen few more practical, more and than these volumes. 
PIs2 necessary to all who wish to learn or to teach French in good earnest. 


WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Sorent-garden, London; and 
20, Sor Sout th Frederick-steeet, Edin 


Price 6s. 8vo, cloth, 


ROCHE (A.), POETES FRANCAIS, recueil de morceaux 
choisis dans les _ meilleurs depuis Yorigine de la littérature jusqu’a 
noe avec une Notice biographique et critique sur chaque potte, Quatrieme 


len, London; and 


Uniform with the ahove, price 6s. 


ROCHE (A), PROSATEURS FRANCAIS, recueil de mor- 


coaux ghoisis dans les meilleurs peat avec une Notice biographique et 
critique sur chaque auteur. Cinquiéme édition. 
WILLIAMS and NorGaAreE, 14, Henrietta-street London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 


THE BEST SCHOOL ATLASES. 
Price 12s, half-bound, 
"THE COLLEGE ATLAS. Forty-third Thousand. With 
Thirty-three Coloured Maps. 
Price 5s. 6d, half-bound, 
HE UNIOR IOR ATLAS. Eighteenth Thousand. With 


New Editions of of the above are now the undermentioned 
improvements, viz.: in Europe, the insertion of every way and the rectifications of 
Political Boundaries, owls to the treaties of Paris nae villa Franca, In Asia, the 
new Russian Boundary in the Amoor; the Boundaries of the two new Indian_Pre- 
e result of recent surveys. In Australia, the discoveries of Sturt, 


gidencies, and t 
Wishastes Gregory, and the North Australian Expedition. In Africa, the 
faboure’ ‘of Barth h, Livingstone, Bruton, and Speke. In America, the explorations of 
McClintock and other Arctic Travellers; the new Golony of British Columbia, and the 
United States’ acquisitions from Mexico. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNER, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


A New and Superior Edition, with Frontispieces, is now in course of publication. 
To be complete in Nineteen Half-Crown Volumes, issued Monthly, bound, in cloth. 


Now ready, 
NIGHT AND MORNING. One Volume, 
THE CAXTONS. One Volume. 
MY NOVEL. Two Volumes. 
LEILA, AND PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. One Volume. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-strect. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
In One Volume, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 600 pj 


BULWER LYTTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


New and Complete Edition. With Steel Portrait and Vignette. 


In One Volume, price 6s. cloth, 


BULWER LYTTON’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


A New Edition with Portrait, and including— 
THE DUCHESS DE LA VAL- 


THE }avy OF LYONS, 
RICHELIEU, NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


EBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
By_Goopricn. In One Vol. Royal 8vo, cloth; f calf, 18s., the Eighth 
Paitin of this the only One Volume Octavo Webster that a, all the words o} _ 
Thi printed volume exhibits its BP. the Origin, Orthograph 
a of words various! 


lassical Pronunciation of 
reek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names, with .*- addition of a Vocabulary of Modern 
hical Names and their Pronunciation. The new words that have been added 
amount to several thousands, and the Dictionary now contains 27,000 words more than 
“ Todd's Edition of Johnson.” 
In ordering, specially mention this edition. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


THE INCOME TAX, INTEREST, ANNUITIES, &c, 
In Feap. 8vo, price 2s. cloth, or post free for 28 stamps, 


A M. MAN UAL OF INTEREST AN De AN N UITIES. By 
D> SMYTH. Inc four Rates of Interest, and the Value of Life 

"the English ite Tab! Suggestions for the more Equitable Assessment 

Income 
the eve of a re-imposition of pie and Tax (and for an 
his uesful volume, nanswerable t 

tquitable assessment, should be studied by all concerned. 
London; 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 


ler its notice in a cheap portable form.” 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY New Burlington-street. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF THIERS’ FRENCH REVOLUTION, IN SIXPENNY PARTS. 
This day, Part XVII., Price Sixpence, of 


'THIERS’ FRENCH REVOLUTION. With a beautiful 

Steel Illustration of the Assassination of Marat, 

Vol. IL. is published this day, with numerous Illustrations, in cloth hoards, 4s, 6d., and 
in cloth, price 5s. 

N.B.—The work will ae completed in Forty Sixpenny Parts, and in Five Vols., with Forty- 
one beautiful Illustrations. 

“Although whole libraries have been written on the French Revolution, the palm of 
excellence has been awarded to the two dissimilar histories of Thiers and Mignet,”— 
Prescott the Historian. 

London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


Now ready, New Edition for 1860, with all the recent changes, 


CAPTAIN DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 


for 1860 (Twenty-eighth Year), containing all the new 3 
Appointments, &c. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, New dition for 1860, with numerous Improvements, 


CAPTAIN DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
GHTAGE, &c., for 1860 (Twentieth Year), containin all the new Peers, +o 
Knighte Privy Councillors, Judges, &c., corrected throughout on the high 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane; and all Booksellers. 


In Small 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
SIVAN  T THE SLEEPER: a Tale of all Time. By the 
©, Apams, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford; Author of “The 
First of of June, other Work Waterloo-p 


In 8vo, price 1s. 
REMARKS ON A PETITION DLRESENTED TO HER 
JESTY, FOR A REVISION OF TH RGY, SIGNED BY 460 CLERGYMEN, 
By F. B. M.A., Chaplain to the Congregation at Rome. 
RIVI¥GTONS, Waterloo-place. 


SECOND VOLUME OF SERMONS BY MR. ASPINALL. 
In Small 8vo, price 5s. 


PARISH SERMONS, as preached from his own Pul 
iSeries. By the Rev. JAMES ASPINALL, M.A., Rector Lincolushi: 
po... of Sermons trinal and Practical,” and other Wor 


Also, the First Series, price _ 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


WORDSWORTH’S ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY—FOURTH EDITION. 
In Four Vols. 8vo (with Five Portraits), price £2 14s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY ; or, Lives of Eminent 


Men connected with the History of Religion in England; from the Commencement 
of the Reformation to the Revolution. Selected, and illustrated with Notes, by CHRISTOPHER 
Worpsworrth, D.D., late Master of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 

*.* This Edition tains many additi l Historical and Biographical Notes. 

RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place, 


EXTON’S SPECULUM GREGIS—SEVENTH EDITION. 
In Pocket Size, price 4s. 6d. (bound in roan, with clasp), 

SPECU LUM GREGIS; or, the Parochial Minister's Assistant. 

By the Rev. R. B. Exton, Incumbent of Athelington and Cretingham, Suffolk. 

“ He understands but little of the nature and obligations of the priestly office, whothinks 
he has t by performing the public ’—BISHOP BURNET. 
“The est way ve finding access to a man’s heart ‘is to go into his house.’”— 
CHALMERS’S Christian and Civic Boonomy. 
RIvVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


NINTH EDITION.—In Small 8vo, price 4s, 6d, 


(COMFORT FOR THE AFFLICTED. Selected from 
various Aushore, Edited by the Rev. C, E. KENNAWAY. With a Preface by 
WILBERFORCE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

RIVINGTONS, "Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, 


1.HYMNS AND POEMS FOR THE SICK AND 


SUFFERING. Edited by the Rev. T. V. FosBery, M.A. Fourth Edition. 6s. 6d. 


nan; SICKN ESS, ITS TRIALS AND BLESSINGS. Seventh 
ion. 5s. 

3. HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE SICK POOR. 
By the same Author. Third Edition. 1s. 


4, PRAYERS FOR THE SICK AND DYING. By the 


same Author. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 
THE COMING CONGRESS. 
THE STATE POLICY OF MODERN EUROPE, 


Two Vols. 8vo, 21s. cloth, by EMERIC SzaBAD, late Searotary, of State to the Hun- 
geriae Government of Independence, shows how A; by whom the Great State Com- 
inations of Europe were formed; at de; afiected the 3 nor States around 
them; and points out the Motives and oF principal Wars, 
Treatles, of the last Three Hundred Y 


* As far as I know this book will be a novelt —DAVID 
“A book of immediate as well as permanen interests ie will be to all 7h political men as 
interesting as an Arabian romance.”—ROBERT 


London: LONGMANS and all Booksellers. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, BY C. D, YONGE, B.A, 
A New Edition, in One Vol. Post 4to, price 21s. cloth, 
AN, N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON: containing a all the 
we “Words wood by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Yonar, 
Baition Tenoroughly revise 
In preparin, the second edition for the Gonsidenahte additions have made to 
press, the author went over the whole work e phrases hi 
very carefully, correcting errors wherever he pF pian of taking — except from 
either discovered them himself, or had them | the purest authors, and giving all in the 
pointed out by the kindness of others. | very words of the Greek writers themselves, 


School-Books by the same Author, 
A NEW LATIN GRADUS. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 
DICTIONARY of LATIN EPITHETS. Price 3s. 6d. 
LATIN GRADUS with DICTIONARY of EPITHETS, 12s. 
London; LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, 
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A New Edition, in 12mo, price 7s. 6d. bound, 


XENOPHON’S EXPEDITION OF CYRUS INTO 


UPPER ASIA; princi from the Text of SCHNEIDER: with pee, Notes, By 
the Rev. J.T. WHITE, wa Wriret Master of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MR. 8. 8S. HILL’S NEW TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA, 

Just published, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 

TRAVELS IN PERU AND MEXICO. By S. 8. Hitt, 
Esq., Author of “ Travels in Siberia,” &c. 
“Mr. Hill’s record of his travels through | “The traveller’s chief aim has been suc- 

Peru and Mexico is direct, sensible, and | cessful m plished 4 
informing. He never writes for effect, has | in the phases of character which he exhibits 
no ambition to be smart, but has evidently | as exiting amons people in 
taken pains to see and hear fairly, and to | 0S forms of government an ren 
relate frankly, whatever he could find worth | close of way hiring 
telling to his countrymen.” —Examiner. yefresh —Athene' 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS BY THE REV. C. MERIVALE, B.D, 
The Fourth Edition, in 12mo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
THE oF ALL OF | THE RO MAN REPUBLIC: a a Short 
t t ME ‘ALE, B.D., 
late Fellow of St, John’s College’ Cambridge. 


By the same Author, 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE, 
from the First Frnprinnte to the Fall of Jerusalem, a.p. 70. Vols. I. to Ni. in 8vo, price 
£4 los. :—Viz., Vols, 1. and IL., 28s.; Vol. IIL., 14s.; Vols. IV. and V., $2s.; Vol. VI., 16s. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF CICERO, from the German of 


agueue. Edited by Rev. C. MERIVALE, B.D. 12mo, 9s. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 


MR. H. TARVER’S FIRST NEW FRENCH BOOK. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


L* DEBUT DANS L’ETUDE DE LA LANGUE FRAN- 


CAISE; or, First Steps in Learning French: consisting of a Gradual Series of Words 
Phrases fully explained and arranged in grammatical order, with Reading Lessons 
tothem. By H. Tarver, French Master, Eton College. 


Also by Mr, If. TARVER, price 5s. 6d., uniform with the above, 


LE CONTEUR;; or, the Story Teller; a French Reading 


Book consisting of eeies, Plays, and Correspondence from contemporary Authors, with 
short explanatory Notes. 


LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
MR, LINWOOD’S EDITION OF SOPHOCLES, &c, 
Second Edition, in 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 


SOPHOCLIS TRAG(CEDLZE superstites, recensuit et brevi 


Annotatione instruxit GULIELMUs LINWooD, M.A. Adis Christi apud Oxonienses 
nuper Alumuus, 


By the same Editor, 


TREATISE ON GREEK TRAGIC METRES. 8vyo, 10s. 6d. 
ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 8vo, price 14s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, 
BLACK’S MANUALS OF BxGLIg By DERIVED FROM THE LATIN 
In 18mo, price matte-Crwn, a New Edition of 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL: being an Etymological and 


Explanatory Vocabulary of Words derived from the Greek. By R, H. Buacx, LL.D. 
Also, New Edition, uniform with the above, price 5s. 6d, 


BLACK’S SEQUEL TO THE STUDENT'S MANUAL, 
or Dictionary of Words derived from the Latin: with amusing Illustrations, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
DR. VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR AND GREEK am LATIN DELECTUSES, 
PROVED EDITION 
ALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, p and improved ; 


w body of Notes, and new Lexicon, Edited by Rev, J. *, a, .A., First 
oft the Latin School, Christ's Hospital. 12mo, 2s, 6d,; KEY, 3s 


VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR, with Short ‘Pnglish Notes. 


New Edition, improved. 12mo, 2s. 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, thoroughly revised by the 

Rev. J.T. WHITE, M.A, 12mo, 4s.; KEY, 23. 6d. 

Valpy’s “Greek Grammar,” price 6s. 6d. | man and Co.) will be found in Messrs. 
The list of new and improved Editions of aoe and Co,’s “ School Catalogue” for 
Mr. Valpy’s Series of Classical Sc! ool Books | 1860—which may be had gratis. 

(published by assignment by Messrs. Long- 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. DR. KENNEDY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


LATIN GRAMMAR FOR THE USE 


Bg SCHOOLS, fs the Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury 


80 by the Rev, Dr. KENNEDY, New Editions, 

ALZSTRA STILI Materials for Translation into Latin Prose, selected and 

progressively arranged (rece ..12mo, 68, 

CUBBIOULUN STILI LATINI: of Examples ie the | Sty le of the 

n Prose Authors (just published) ....... KEY, 7 's. Od. 

to Lati d Dr. eager ld ‘Cc exemplify the principles and usages of 

Stili Latini have the advan | thet Latin lan; It isan excellent In- 

which we should be glad to see ait more troduction to Dr ajor’s ‘Selection,’ which 

common—of being the productions of prac- rightly yo cage hea wi — the student 

teachers as well as of ripe scholars. = write Latin va matical cor- 

Dr. Kennedy's is the more elementary, being | rectness andi Athen@um. 
a collection of short sentences, generally | 


KENNEDY’S SECOND LATIN READING BOOK 000.0.0.....cccccccecsssseseeeuee 
KENNEDY’S TIROCINIUM; or, First Latin Reading Book od 
KENNEDY'S LATIN VOCABULARY, on Etymological Principles......12mo, 3s. 
KENNEDY’S THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER 


London: rien GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL BOOKS 
By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLeNso, D.D., Bishop of Natal; and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS ; with a New Chapter on 

CIMAL COINAGE. t 

late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. i 12mo, 43, 
Also by Bishop CoLENso, revised Editions :— 


TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, , 1s. Od. ; SWERS, 
or in Five Parts, separately, as follows: 38. 


1. Text Book, 6d 4. E les, I i i: 
Simple Arithmetic, 44. | xamples, Part III., Fractions, Decimals, 
Part pound Arith- Answers to the Examples, with Stations 
of the more difficult Questions, 1s, 


metic 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Vol. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
12mo, Part I., 4s. 6d.; KEY, 5s, 

12mo, Part IL, 63.; KEY, 5s. 

18mo, 1s. 6d.; KEY, 2s. 6d. 

EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 6d.; with KEY, 6s. 6d. 

The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d.; without KEY, 1s, 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part I., 3s. 6d.; KEY, 3s. 6d. 

Part IL., 2s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 

London; Lonemay, GExEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


[TALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Pre the ht Hen, ird Edi revised; with a New 
THE WASHINGTON 8: a Tale of a ¢ of a Country: Parish in the 
Seventeenth aw. Rev. J. N. Rector of ae. Nor- 
thamptonshire. Post 8v (Neari ly ready. 
IR J. E. TENNENT'S WORK ON CEYLON. Fourth 
Engravings on Wood. Two Vols. oe price 


“For comprehensiveness, deep and con- this book and stands 
scientious and extensive investigation, and urpassed am ong the 
that still rarer quality of mind, which takes works which have n Mproauced of on the 
equally suits itself to | countries of our Eastern 
dely vi ranches of a large sub- | dian, 


BRIALMONT AND GLEIG’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF ARTHUR, DUKE OF 


NGTON : the Military Memoirs from the French of “yy BRIALMONT, 
and Emendations; the Political and Social Life by_the 
to the Forces. Pp. 1876; with numerous P 
Portes raits. Four Vols. 8vo, price £2 14s. 
ne The best book that has been written about the conqueror of Waterloo.”—Atheneum, 


TTRAVELS IN PERU AND MEXICO. By 8. 
Author of “ Travels in Siberia,” &. Two Vols. Post 8vo, price 21 

“The traveller’s chief aim in the present | as existing among ete living under 
volumes has been successfully Bocom- various forms of government and in differe: mt 
ey re his | stages of civilization, and leaves them at 
= close of their wayfaring not 


G. R, 
lans of Battles, 


Tpextixe SONGS AND MISCELLANEOUS VERSES. 


By R. E. EGERTON WARBURTON, Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, price 5s. 


THE VERACITY OF THE BOOK OF GENESIS: with 


the Life and Character of the Inspired Historian, By the Rev, WILLIAM H, Hoa RE; 
ea. late Fellow of St, John’s College, Cambridge: Author of “ Ecclesiastical History. 
&e, 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


PASSING G THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, | By’ the Author 


f “Amy Herbert,” the “ Experience of Life,” “ Ge 8vo, price 5s. 
SECOND SERIES OF MR. FAIRBAIRN’S USEFUL INFORMATION 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


USEFUL IN FORMATION FOR EN GINEERS : SEconp 


*. . A New Edition of the First SrRrzs will be ready in a few days. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THOMAS MOORE'S MEMOIRS. 
MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, AND CORRESPONDENCE 


S MOORE. Edited by the Right Hon, Lorp M.P. 
New Baition't People, illustrated with Ei t and Two ttes engra’ 

on Steel. In course of publication monthly in rts, price One 
Shilling each: formi ng On Ont. uniform ‘vith the Peomes Edition ‘of Moore's Poeti- 
cal Works,” Parts L. and II, are ready, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, L 


WORKS BY LORD MACAULAY. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND from the Accession of 


James the he Right Hon. Lord MacauLay. 45 te Edition, revised and 
corrected. Seven Vi fe. Oa, 8vo, price 42s. cloth; or separately, 6s. 


HISTORY 0 OF ENGLAND from the Accession of of James 
one ee. Library Edition. Vols. I. and II., 8vo, price $2s,; Vols. III. and IV., 


CRITICAL | AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed fo 
Edi By the Right Hon, Lord Macautay. Library Edi 
Ninth Three Vols. 8vo, 36s, 


CRITICAL AND AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed bo 
ne, Edinburgh Review. A New Baition, in Volumes for the Pocket. 


(CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL } ESSAYS contributed to 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS oc contributed 


price 8s. or 3% 
Lit OF FOURTEEN OF LORD MACAULAY’S 
had separately, TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY 


ESSAYS, which may 
EDITION :— 


WARREN HASTINGS .. 
LORD CLIVE . 
WILLIAM PITT; AND THE EARL OF CHATHAM 
RAN NKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES; AND GLADSTONE ON cava 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ‘ADDISON ; “AND HORACE WALPOLE . 
LORD BACON 
08D} BYRON ; AND THE COMIC DRAMATISTS OF THE BESTORA- 


FREDERICK THE GREAT . 
HALLAWM’S CONSTITUTIONAL ‘HISTORY OF ENGLAND . 
CROKER’S EDITION OF BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON ..... 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. the tight Lond 


or With Woodcut Illustrations, origi Antique, designed 
harf, F.S.A. New Edition. Feap. 4to, morocco by 
ayday, 


LAM OF ANCIENT ROME, WITH IVRY AND THE 


ARMADA. New Edition. 16mo, 4s, 64. cloth; or bound in morocco by Hayday, 


MAN, and ROBERTS. 


10s, 6d. 


SPEECHES OF THE RIGHT HON. LORD MACAULAY, 


HIMSELF. 8vo, price 


GPEECHES ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM IN 
1831 and 1832. Reprinted in the TRAVELLER’s LiBRARY. 16mo, price One Shilling. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
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138, Great MaRLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
TRAVELS i in EASTERN AFRICA; with the NARRATIVE 


re RESIDENCE in MOZAMBIQUE. By LYONs M‘LgEop, Esq., F.R.G.S., late 
British ‘onsul in Mozambique. Two Vols., with Map and Illustrations, 2is. 
“Mr. M‘Leod’s volumes contain chapters for all readers—racy narrative, gesagt of 
inoident, compendious history, important matter-of-fact statistics. and m: page 
whieh w ill be perused with pleasure by the naturalist, We ae the tale of his expe- 
riences and suffering to ail who love healthy reading.””— At. 
us “ We look upon Mr. M‘Leod’s valuable book as second only to o that of Dr. Livingstone.”— 
‘essenger, 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HEN! RY IV., KING OF 


E_AND NAV. E. From numerous Ori Sources, ‘By Miss FREER, 
Two Portraits, Friday next.) 


A REVIEW OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. By Lieut.-Col. 
Tn. a Apyg, C.B,, late Assistant Adjutant-General R.A, 8vo, with Maps and 


POEMS. By the Author of “ John , Halifax, ” “A Life for a 


Life,” &c, Illustrated by Birket Foster. 10s. 6d. bo 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 


?OPES. With Four Portraits, 5s. bound, forming the New Volume of HURST 
and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS. 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S PICTURES of SPORTING 


LIFE and CHARACTER. Two Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By Witu1am Howirr. 
Three Vols, (Just ready.) 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
‘THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Grey, Author of “The 


Gambler's Wife,” &, Three Vols, 


L ETHELIER. 
Two Vols, 
“ There is a large amount of natewett in this novel. The style is terse, and the incidents 
are deeply interesting.” — Messenger. 


THE WOOD RANGERS. By Captain Mayne Re rp. 
(From the French of Lvs DE BELLEMARE.) Three Vols., with Illustrations, 
“ One of those fascinating narratives of adventure in which Captain Mayne Reid himself 
is excelled by no living writer.”—Spectator, 


La CROFTON. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 


One Vol. 
** Luey Crofton’ is a piece of home painting, very nicely touched.”—Atheneun. 


SEVEN YEARS. By KAVANAGH. 


One of the best stories of the kind we ever read. As a work of art ba is most skilfully 
contrived, and as a work of interest it is most frocinatinng.” "—Athenaum 


EDUCATIONAL ATLASES 


Selected from the Maps designed and arranged under the superintendence of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 


USED IN HARROW AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


MODERN. 
THE HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN | GEOGRAPHY. 


Thirty Maps. New Edition, enlarged, with Index, price 
THE JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS “OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Fourteen Maps, Index, price 7s. 
ASSICAL. 
THE HARROW ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Twenty-three Maps, with Index, price 12s. 
THE JUNIOR HARROW “ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
OGRAPHY. Eleven Maps, with Index, price 7s, 
OLASSICAL AND MODERN. 
THE UNIVERSITY ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 


AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Fifty-two Maps, with Index. Price £1 1s. 6d. half 
morocco, gilt edges. 


THE SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-five ae with Index, price 12s, 6d. 


LIBRARY ATLASES. 


discoveries and corrections to the latest date. 

THE COMPLETE ATLAS. 225 Maps, price £10. 

THE GENERAL ATLAS. 174 Maps, price £7 7s. 

THE FAMILY ATLAS. Eighty Maps, price £3 3s. 

THE CYCLOPADIAN ATLAS. Thirty-nine Maps, 


price £1 1s, 


THE ATLAS OF INDIA. Twenty-six Maps, price £1 1s. 


*,* A detailed Prespedtus 8 of the above tories. with a List of the Maps (any of which can 
be had separately, price Sixpence each plain, Ninepence coloured, or mounted to order at 
moderate prices), may be had of the Pub isher. 


By E. Henrace Denrine, Esq. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


DR. CORNWELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. Fifth Edition, 1s. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Twenty-seventh Edition, 3s. 6d.; 


with Maps, 5s. 6d. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured. 
ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S GRAMMAR. Twenty-ninth 


Edition, 2s. red, 1s. 9d. cloth. 
GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS.  Thirty-fourth Edition, 


Is. cloth, 0d. sewed. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Twenty-second Edition, 1s. 6d. 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Tenth Edition, 4s. 

THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. Third Edition, 1s. 6d. 


LONDON ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & €0.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO, 
EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 


This day, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 

SEQUEL TO THE INQUIRY, 
WHAT IS REVELATION? 
In a Series of Letters to a Friend; 

Containing a Reply to Mr. Mansel’ s“ Examination of the Rev. F. D. Maurice's 
Strictures on the Bampton Lectures of 1858.” 


By the Rev. FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A. 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s-inn, 


MACMILLAN AND CO, 
23, Heyererta Stregt, Covent Garvey, Lonpoy, W.C.; anp CAMBRIDGE. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


50, CONDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE BALZAC SERIES.—Now ready, price 6s. 6d. 
CESAR BIROTTEAU. A Translation from the French of 
the of a Series of Translations of Dk BaLzac’s Works undertaken 


hy 
Messrs, SAUNDE 8, OTLEY, and Co., to be published unifo' The Second Volume of 
ihe Series will be“ THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. —_ 


Just published, price 5s. 

NAPOLEON ITI. on ENGLAND. Selections from His Own 

Writings. Translated and Edited by J. H. Simpso: 

“ Coming events cast their sane before.” 
Just published, beautifully Ilustrated, price 10s, 6d. 

PRE-ADAMITE MAN; or, the Story of our Old Planet and 

its Inhabitants told by Scripture and Science. 

Morning Herald.—* This book is alike fitted for the study of the philosopher and the 


table of the library, as a companion to the geologist in his rambles, and the instruction 
of the mechanic in his institute.” 


Just published, price 4s. 6d, 
THE VICAR OF LYSSEL: a Clergyman’s Diary of 1729. 
Literary Gazette—“ A very simple and touching and pleasantly-written book.” 
Just published, price 5s. each Series; extra bound, 6s. 61. 


HIGHLANDS AND HIGHLANDERS; as they were and 


as they are. By WILLIAM GRANT STEWART, 
First Sertrs—STRATHAVON and GLENLIVAT. 
SECOND SERIZS—STRATHSPEY and BADENOCH. 


Just published, price 5s. 


ECHOES FROM THE HARP OF I FRANCE. By Mrs. H- 


Carey, Corresponding Member of the Im of Sciences, Arts, an 
Belles. Lettres of Caen, and Authoress of “ Mat 


POPULAR NOVELS OF THE SEASON. 


Just published, in Three Vols. 


THE LAND OF THE KELT: a Tale of Terne i in e in the Days of 


the 98. From an unpublished MS. By PETER PaRApox, M. 
MISS POWER’S NEW WORK.—Just in 2 Vols. 


NELLY CAREW. By MARGUERITE A. Power. 


Sun.—“ This novel will doubtless be lin the novel-reading apes from its 
be sl of description, its vigour of style, an delineatiou of characte: 
Critic.—“ Written with considerable power 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Two Vols, 


MEMOIRS OF A LADY IN WAITING. By the Author 


of “ Adv entures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset in Caffrari 


Post.—“ A work of no mean pretensions, and one that may be ranked with the suc- 
cessful issues of the present year.” 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND co, PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET, 


n Two Vols. Demy 8vo, 


"THE LIFE OF "FIELD. MARSHAL, “ARTHUR, DUKE 
WELLINGTON. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. 


Demy 8vo, price 9s. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Cuartes Dickens. With 
Sixteen Illustrations, 
nm Monday, in Demy 8vo, price 1s. 


CENTRAL ITALY and DIPLOMATIC INTERFERENCE. 
This day, Third Edition, in Demy 8vo, with a Map, price 15s. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Feap. 8vo, price 6s, 6d. 


THE wiND D OF SHAKSPEARE AS EXHIBITED IN 


A. 
day, in Post 8vo, 2s. 


A TREATISE ON THE LOOP “FORMATION FOR 


RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. By AUTOMATOS. 
Post 8vo, price 5s. 


OLD LEAVES, GATHERED FROM “HOUSEHOLD 


HENRY WILLS. 
This day, price 1s., No. III. 
“ ONE OF THEM. ” By CuHartes Lever. With Illustra- 


tions by “ 
In One Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 


A VISION OF BARBAROSSA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM STIGANT. 


A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Cuaruzs 


ALLSTON COLLINS. With Two Illustrations by the Author. 
In Three Vols. Post 8vo, 
THE HALLOW ISLE TRAGEDY. 
In Two Vols, Post 8vo, 
ELFIE IN SICILY. 


Post 8vo, price 5s. 


FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. 


With Thirty Llustrations by Charles Bennett. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s. 


THE REVIVAL IN nia’ PHYSICAL, PSYCHICAL, 


AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS. W. M. WILKINSON. 


By Henry Mokrtey. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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LORD MACAULAY. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, 


BIOGRAPHIES 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


By LORD MACAULAY. 


With a Sketch of his Parliamentary connexion with Edinburgh, 
and Extracts from his Letters and Speeches. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


This day is published, 


NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S 
MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN 
In the Years 1857, ’58, ’59. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


PRIVATE SECRETARY TO LORD ELGIN; 
Author of “ The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” &c. 


In Two Volumes, Octavo, price £2 2s. 


Illustrated with numerous Engravings in Chromo-Lithography, and Woodcuts from 
O. iginal Drawings and Photographs, and Maps, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA ; 


With a New Supplementary Volume. 
Illustrated by more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. 
Thirty Volumes bound in Seventeeen. Price FIVE GUINEAS. 


The CYCLOPZEDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT being out of print, the 
Proprietors, to meet the continued demand, haye printed a limited edition from the 
stereotype plates of the Twenty-nine Volumes. The paper and print are, for the first 
time, of uniform excellence. The Second Supplement is entirely new, and embraces 
every addition to the sum of human knowledge during the last twelve years. The 
Thirty Volumes, bound in Seventeen, and exteuding beyond 14,000 pages, form a com- 
plete library of reference on all subjects of Art, Science, did Literature. 


Published for the Proprietors by Messrs, SANGSTER & CO., 36, Paternoster-row, 
London, E.C, 


Just published, Vol, IIL, price 12s, 6d. Vols, I. and IL., 10s. 6d. each, 
HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, 


UNDER THE TITLE OF 


CATHEDRA PETRI: 
A Political History of the Great Latin Patriarchate. 
Pooks I. to VIII. inclusive, Three Vols. 


By THOMAS GREENWOOD, M.A. 


THE object of the above work is to unfold the origin and progress of the political power 
and temporal dominion of the Papacy in Europe, from its origin to the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century. The mass of original records and writings examined is very consider- 
able. The evidence for every fact of any importance is scrupulously appended, and its 
value, as far as possible, ascertained. The author believes that his work will be found to 
throw material light upon the controversies, political and religious, now in agitation; a 

that some pn ll bonring materially upon the present position and claims of the 

nacy rom it. 

Eight Books, fi'Three Volumes, are now before the public. Books IX., X., and XL, form- 
ing a fourth volume, are ready for the press; anda fifth, which, it is hoped, will conclude 
the work, is so far advanced, that, if required, it may pass into the printer’s hands even 
before the publication of the fourth, It is further noticed that the work has been twenty- 
seven years in preparation. 

“The work is one we think not likely to be superseded.”— Atheneum. 

“ Mr. Greenwood has narrated, with great care and very elaborately, every ecclesiastical 
event of importance during that period which in any way bears on the subject.”—Christian 


London: TuickBROoM and STAPELTON, 13, Paternoster-row. 


W. C. BENNETT’S POEMS. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SONGS BY A SONG-WRITER. 
By W. C. BENNETT. 


“Mr. W. C. Bennett has been well advised to collect his various songs. He has selected 
from his la store a hundred, and here they are in a handsome volume, which ought 
immediately to become popular. We find here many old acquaintances and some new faces, 
but everywhere the same grace, melody, and Saxon purity of language. A little more accu- 
racy and finish, and Mr, Bennett might rank as the Béranger of England. He is a genuine 

*— Lead 


er. 
“Mr. Bennett is quite right in calling himself a Writer of Songs. Nearly all the lyric 
try in this volume is aimirable, but the songs are particularly beautiful When he 
writes in his own simple, natural way, we have no song-writer who can be compared to 
him.”—IUustrated Times. 

“ We always like his writing when he dares to be true to his own genius.”—Atheneum, 

“ He bids fair to become one of our best English song-writers.”—Literary Gazette. 

“We hold Mr. Bennett to he among the best of our song-writers, We noe Mr. Bennett 
will give » uae the remainder of his songs. He is so genial, so healthy, so purely 
Saxon,”—Critic. 

“This volume will be a welcome addition to the poetic literature of the day.”—Morning 


Chronicle. 

“This volume ought to meet with public favour.”—Odbserver. 

“He writes like a true poet.”"— Weekly Dispatch. __ 

“They are conceived in the purest and most versatile vein of poetry.”—John Bull, 

“Most are very good indeed. Many are really beautiful.”—Morning Herald. 

“The volume Will be acceptable to a vast number of readers—those to whom the song 
sings to the heart. We can heartily commend Mr. Bennett’s songs to our readers.”— 
Morning Advertiser. ; 

“Mr. Bennett has achieved a most decided success.”"— Atlas, 

“*Song-writer’ is au ambitious title, but Mr. Bennett has vindicated his right to a place 
of some note among those to whom it may be applied.”—Statesman. é 

“Entitle their author to a high place among our popular song-writers.”—Inquirer, 

“Will delight all readers, because of their true feeling and unaffected grace.”"—News of 
the World. 

“ He possesses in no small degree feeling, fancy, condensation, and a varied power of 

ssion.”—Sunday Times. 

“ He is terse, epigrammatic, and, when he pleases, eloquent and pathetic.”— Weekly Times. 

“Ty beautify and elevate the events and emotions of ordinary life throngh the trans- 
figuration of poetry is, we think, essentially Mr. Bennett's voeation.”—Daily Telegraph. 

““Mr, Bennett is, as he truly calls himself, a song-writer.”—Economist. 

“ His heart is healthy. Man and Nature have their bright side for him. His sorrows 
and his joys all have a true manliness in them. His sadness never becomes a whine—his 
mirth never becomes frivolous. His sensibility, imagination, and right use of words, give 
to his verses the ring of true sengs,”—British Quarterly Review, 

“ He is a song-writer of no common order.”—Guardian, 


BABY MAY, AND OTHER POEMS ON INFANTS. 
Price Is. 
QUEEN ELEANOR'’S VENGEANCE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


BY MR. W. H. RUSSELL. 
In Two Vols, Post 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 


MY DIARY IN INDIA. 


The Sith Thousand, with Tinted Illustrations. 


Also by Mr. W. H. RUSSELL, 
In One Vol. Demy 8vo, 14s. cloth extra, 
THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO THE CRIMEA. 


Revised and Corrected Edition, with P! f Sebastopol and the Crimean 


In One Vol. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 
RIFLE CLUBS AND VOLUNTEER CORPS. By the 
Times Special Correspondent, The Second Edition. 


LONDON : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON STREET. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S “ PRINCESS.” 
WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS, 


In Royal 8vo, cloth, price 16s.; morocco, 21s.; illustrated with Twenty-six Wood 
Engravings by Tuomas Dauzreu and Gexen, from Designs by D. Macuisx, R.A, 


THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L. 


POET LAUREATE, 


Also, by the same Author, 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 


Twetrra Eprtrox. In One Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 9s, cloth, 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 


Epition. Price 5s. cloth. 


TENNYSON’S MAUD; AND OTHER POEMS. 


Turep Epition. Price 5s, cloth. 


TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
Price 7s, cloth, 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Eprrion. Price 6s, cloth, 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


SHAKESPEARE, 
The Edition of 1623. 


At press, and will appear with all possible expedition, consistent with the Work 
being satisfactorily accomplished, 


MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 
COMEDIES, HISTORIES, & TRAGEDIES. 


Published according to the True Originall Copies. 


London: Printed by Isaac Jaccarp and Epwarp Brovnt, 1623, and to be Re- 

nted in One Vol, the size to range with all Demy Octavo Editions of the 

‘oet’s Works; yet the book will be—page for page—line for line—word for word 

—strictly in accord with the old Folio, and possessing carefully executed fac- 

similes of all the Original Typographical Guaamentetions; and likewise, a fac- 

simile fees Portrait on the Title, as faithfully rendered as effort can 
accomp! 

L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


“The first Folio, in my opinion, is the only edition worth regarding. And it 
much to be wished that 4 ition of Shakspeare were given literatim, according ag 
the first Folio: which is now become so scarce and dear, that few persons can obtain 
it. For, by the presumptuous licence of the dwarfish commentators, who are for ever 
cutting him down to their own size, we ue the loss of Shakspeare’s genuine text; 

ress, which might noted, without altering.”—Horns Too: Diversions 
Parity. Part p. 82. Edit. Lond. 1805, v 


Tu Work has been in preparation and at press since November last, yet 
its announcement now is rather more premature than it would have been, 
had there not appeared in the Atheneum of January 14th the following 
remarks—so surprisingly apposite to the progressing publication—therein, 
made in reference to Dr. Susan’s Dutch translation of Shakspeare :—“ We 
know not how far Dr. Susan has been, or will be, remunerated for his great 
labour and industry; but we cannot help thinking that if anybody in this 
country would undertake to reprint Shakspeare’s Works in the very letters 
of the original editions, and in an octavo form, the experiment would be 
attended with profit.” It is hoped, and scarcely doubted, that the lovers of 
Shakspearian literature will render due proof, that the thoughts thus ex- 
pressed in the Atheneum were substantially founded. 


— 


The Work complete will be printed on Three Papers, the sizes, as 
announced above, also to range with all Royal Octavo Editions, and in 
Folio, the latter being on Writing Vapor. There will lik wise be & very 
limited impression of cach Play separately, the size, a Small Quarto. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FRASER’'S MAGAZINE. Price Half-a-Crown. 
FEBRUARY. JANUARY, 
Up and Coming and Success, 


Song. 7 Novelists—Richardson, Miss Austen, 
The Battle-fields of 1859, 
The “Old Corrector.”’ oon a Solution of the 
resentation in Practice and in (a By Professor J, E. Cairnes 
eory. By Thomas Hare. 
Holmby House. By G, J. Whyte Me Melville, | The ‘a 
Author of “ Digby Grand.” Part XIV. | Holmby House, By G. J. Whyte Melville, 
Franklin’s Fate, and the Voyage of the Author of “Digby Grand.” Part XIII. 
“ Fox.’ Oggrpreaon® with Prince Metternich. By 


Di 


Points of View. 

The Idler in the Hague. 

Wheat and Tares: a Tale. Part I 
The Literary Suburb of the Bightoonth Two Life-Stories. By J. E. Jackson, 


Memoirs of Shelley. By T. L. Peacock. 
Second Paper. 


Century. Chap. Il. Wheat and Tares: a Tale. Part I. 
The United States through English Eyes. | The Literary, Suburb of the Eighteenth 
Autumn, Century. ap. I, 
Why not the Lords too? Egypt and the Suez Canal. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. By 


Henry THomAs Buckie. The Second Volume. containing the History of 
in Spain and Scotland. In preparation -* ‘ew Edition of the First Volume,, with 
an Analytical Table of Contents. Octavo, 2 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of WOLSEY 


to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. By JAmes ANTHONY FrovuDE. The Fifth ond Sixth 
Volumes, containing the Reigns of Edward the Sixth and Ma In the s gress = 
Edition of the First Four Volumes, containing the Reign of enry the fehth £21 


HISTORY of ENGLAND during the REIGN of GEORGE 


m. WILLIAM MasszEyY, M.P. The Third Volume, In the press. Vols. 1. 
an 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Srconp Senizs. Second Edition. 


Two Volumes, lis, 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Finst Szrrzs. New Edition. 


Two Volumes, 9s. 


MISCELLANIES. By the Rev. Coartes Kinestey. 


Second Edition. Two Volumes, 18s. 
ON LIBERTY. By J. Sruarr Mitt. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
THE RECREATION S OF A COUNTRY PARSON; 


Essays Parochial, Architectural, Zsthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic, Being a 
Selection f from the Contributions ‘of A. K, H. B, to Fraser’s Magazine. 9s 


MAJOR HODSON’S TWELVE YEARS of a SOLDIER’S 


LIFE in INDIA. Edited by his Brother, the Rev. GkorGE H. Hopson, M.A. Third 
Edition, with Additions, 10s. 6d. 


ON THE CLASSIFICATION AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION of MAMMA on the GORILLA; on. the | EXTINCTION and 
TEANSMUTATION of SPECIES. RICHARD OWEN, ¥.R. 


HOLMBY HOUSE: a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. B 


G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of “ Digby Grand,” &c, Two Volumes 


MEG OF ELIBANK AND OTHER TALES. By the 


Author of “The Nut-Brown Maids.” Originally published in Fraser’s Mayazine. 9s. 


MADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of Modern Rome. Two 
Volumes. 

SWORD AND GOWN. By the Author of “Guy Living- 

AGGESDEN VICARAGE ; or, Storey’s First Charge. 


A Tale for the Young. Two Vol 


THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS; or, the First Hosier and his 
Hosen. A Family Chronicle of the Days of. Queen Elizabeth. 10s. 6d. 


THE OLD COALPIT; or, the Adventures of Richard 
Boothby in Search of his Own Way. A Stogy Fox Boys. By E. J. May, Author of 
Louis’ School Days.” 4s, 6d. 


GEORGE CANNING AND HIS TIMES. By A. Gran- 


VILLE STAPLETON. 16s. 


ON FOREIGN JURISDICTION, and the EXTRADITION 
OF CRIMINALS. By the Right Hon. Sir G. CoRNEWALL Lewis, Bart., M.P. 2s. 6d. 


PELOPONNESUS: Notes of Study and Travel. By W. G. 
CLARK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


VAUGHAN, D.D. The First Volume, REVOLUTIONS OF RACE. 
HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE oF ANCIENT 


GREECE, from the Manuscripts of the late Professor K.O. MOLLER. The first half of 
the Translation by the Right Hon. Sir G. CoRNEWALL LEwi 1 P. The 
remainder of the nslation, and the Completion of the Work, by J. W. bowatnsox, 
D.D. Three Volumes, 8vo, 36s, The new portion separately, Two ‘olumes, 208 


MAN AND HIS DWELLING PLACE: an Essay towards 
the Interpretation of Nature. 9s. 


DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, 


AND HISTORICAL, By JoHNn Stuart MILL. Two Volumes, 


THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN ; with English Intro- 


duction, Translation, and Notes. By THomas C. SANDARS, M.A. Second Edition. 15s, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. | 180, Edited by G. W. Hastixas, 


The TRANSACTIONS for 1357, 15s.; rhe 1858, 16s, 


THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. By A. Baty, 


M.A., Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy, in the University of London. 15s. 


THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. By the Same. lis. 


OF THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
BACON’S ESSAYS, with annotations by the ArcHBIsHoP 


oF DUBLIN. Fourth Edition. 10s. 6d. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By Gzorcs Henry Lewes, Library Edition, Enlarged and Revised. 16s. 
THE KINGDOM AND PEOPLE OF SIAM; with a 


Narrative of the Mission to that 1855. By Sir Jonn RS. Tw 
Volumes, with Illustrations and Map, 32 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, and its 
Histor of and Government of Colonies, By ARTHUR 


NOTES ON HOSPITALS. By Frorence 


Second Edition. 5s, 
THE MEDITERRANEAN: a Memoir, Historical, 


Geographical, and Nautical. By Admiral W. H. SmyTa, D.C.L., F.B.S. 1s. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Aten 


MILLER, M D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, London. Com: 
Three Parts, with numerous Ilustrations. £2 08. 7 


MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE, Mathematical, 
Physical, and Descriptive, Ancient_and Moderns By D. T. ANSTED, M.A. as 
W. L, BEVAN, M.A.; J. R. JACKSON, F.R.S.; C. G. NICOLAY, F-R.G.S.; and M. O'BRI 
MLA. Two Vols., with Copious Index, £1 ss Gas 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. ByR. Cuensvix TRENCH, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 4s 


A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS USED 
FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM THEIR PRESENT. By the Dean or 
WESTMINSTER. Second Edition, Revised, 4s. 


NIGHT LESSONS FROM SCRIPTURE. Compiled by 


the Author of “Amy Herbert.” Roan, red edges, 3s. 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. With 


Annotations by the ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


PALEY’S MORAL, PHILOSOPHY. With Annotations by 


the ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 7s. 


THE GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Sermons by Cuarzs 


KINGSLEY, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Second Edition. 6s. 


SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS. By the Rev. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. Two Series. A New Edition. Nearly ready. 


SERMONS on the ATONEMENT, ond other SUBJECTS, 


Preached before the University of Cambri E. Haro MA. 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity. "se. age 


CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON 


I. GALATIANS. Second Edition, sion, 
UL DATLIPPIANS COLOSSIANS: AND 
IV. THESSALONIANS, 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD HISTORI- 
— PAY J. B.D., Professor of Divinity, King’s Col- 
ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. By 


¥. D.D. i. B. Wr 
BADEN POWELL, M.A,, F.B.S, BD: 


Octavo. Nearly ready. 
THE ODES OF HORACE. Translated into English Verse, 


with a Life and Notes. By THEODORE MaRTIN. 7s. 6d. 


BABRIT FABULZ HSOPEZX. E Codice Manuscripto 


Partem Secundam nunc Primum Edidit Gkor@Ivs COoRNEWALL LEWIS, A.M. $s. 6d. 


THE NEW CGRATYLUS. J. W. Donatpson, D.D. 
Third Edition, considerably Enlarged. 20s. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS. Edited by the Arcusisnor oF 


DvuBLIN. Fourth Edition. $s. 


EXERCISES ON ENGLISH SYNONYMS, EDITED BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. By ©. H. GUNN. 18. 6d. 
MANUAL OF HUMAN MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY. 


By ALBERT KOLLIKER. With 289 Illustrations. Octavo. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
Extraordinary 


OF PHYSIC. By THomas Wa7son, M.D., 
Pourth hwo Volumes, 34s, to the Queen. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. By H. 
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